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FREE GEOGRAPHY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY se 


FOR 1917 HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Ph.D. 


Author of “Stories of Our Mother Earth,”’ etc. 





It will not cost you nor your pupils any- 
thing — and they will enjoy the undertaking. 

Don’t put it off. It will come easy. Do 
it NOW. 

Just send us postal for 100 Hawthorne 
Library Certificates (free) and full infor- 
mation. 


WE SEND THE CERTIFICATES FREE 
REMEMBER You are under no obligation 


or do not enter into any contract to order a 
library. Less than 1 per cent of those who sy the Study by see 9 e Nae ‘ sted 
" : » classes ‘e than 20.000 Schools. ome 
endeavor to secure a library by our method m he Cues eS mane Cee See Schees. Sas 
ful : : Geography has risen in popularity. 
are unsuccess ° : 





Crown 8vo. 240 pages. 135 Illustrations. 
Address for Circulars and Certificates Cloth, 60 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 














HAVE YOU EXAMINED THE 


NEW AUGSBURG DRAWING 


It includes two courses: 


The Complete Course and The Shorter Course 


The Complete Course consists of a text-book for each grade, to be placed in the hands of the pupil and used the same as 
an ordinary text-book in arithmetic or other studies. The text in the first three books is addressed to the teacher and the drawings 
and illustrations to both teacher and pupils. 


The Shorter Course consists of a Tablet or Pad for each grade. The Tablets are marked “ First Year Tablet,’’ ‘Seco 
Year Tablet,”’ and so on to the “Eighth Year Tablet.”” The First Year Book corresponds to the First Year Drawing and so 
the Eighth Year. 
56 pages on extra fine drawing paper with colored illustrations. Price, 20 cents each. 


First Year Book for Pupils of First Grade Fifth Year Book for Fifth Grade Pupils 
Crown S8vo. Illustrated. 98 pages. Cloth Leading Features: Object Drawing, Direction, 
List Price, 50 cents. Color. : ; 
Leading Features: Object Drawing. Recording Objects Crown Sve. TMunreted. 224 pages, Clot 
on flat surface. Position, Direction, Color. List Price, 50 cent 


Pupils of 
in Fiftl 


Second Year Book for Pupils of Second Grade Sixth Year Book for 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 96 pages. Cloth. Leading Features: 


Sixth Grade 
Book 

List Price, 50 cents. Crown 8vo. Illustrated I a ge Cloth. 
Features: Object Drawing, Position, Direction, Color. List Price, 50 cent 


Third Year Book for Pupils of Third Grade Seventh Year Book for Pupils of Seventh Grade 


Crown S8vo. Jllustrated. 126 pages. Cloth. Features: Object Drawing H aman Figure and De 
List Price, 50 cents Design, Form, Color, Drill and Review Exercises. 
Leading Features as in First and Second Books with Form o ( 12 page 


and Proportion added. List Price, 50 c 


Fourth Year Book for Fourth Grade Pupils Eighth Year Book for Pupils of the Eighth Grade 


Leading Features lat Drawing; Chalk Talks; Parallel Leading Features Object Drawing, Human He 
] 


Drawing; Water Colors; Tints and Shades. Human Face, Decorative Design, Form and (¢ 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 124 pages. Cloth. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 136 pages. Cloth. 
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List Price, 5° cents. List Price, 50 cent 
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Just Published 


Hunt’s Elementary 
School Speller 


By J. N. Hunt 176 pp. 24 cents 
To be Published also in Two Parts 





HIS book embodies the latest and most 
practical ideas about the subject of 
spelling. It is based on the researches made 
by well-known experts. As a result of these, 
its vocabulary is smaller than that of most 
spellers and its aim is to teach only the words 
in general use. It is really an intensive study 
of common words. 


This speller pays particular attention to cor- 
rect pronunciation; it develops self-helpfulness ; 
gives numerous interesting exercises and drills 
and trains the pupil in the dictionary-habit. 
In all, it presents about 6000 words. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 








THE TEACHER'S RESOLVE 


DURING THIS NEW 
SCHOOL YEAR — FROM 
SEPTEMBER TO JUNE— 
EVERY GIRL AND EVERY 
BOY in my school shall 
become acquainted with 
TEN beautiful pictures, one 
each month, when 





St. Cecilia 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


cost for 25 or more. Size 
only ONE CENT EACH 5\% by 8, postpaid. 

Every pupil ought to know the world’s greatest paintings. 

ee HALF CENT SIZE, for compositions, essays, et: 
3 by 3%. 

Larger, SEVEN CENT SIZE, 5 for 35 cents. Size, 10 by 12. 
Decorate your schoolroom with the Seven Cent Size. 

BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS. Two cents each 
for 13 or more. Size,7x9. Send 50 cents for pictures of 25 
common birds and a very brief description of each. 

LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. For schoolroom decora- 


tion. Size, 22 by 28 including the margin. 90 cents each; 
10 for $8.50. 


Send 90 cents for Sir Galahad or The Mill or St. Cecilia and 
let your school enjoy it ALL THE YEAR. 


CATALOGUES. SEND TO-DAY 5 two-cent stamps for 
beautiful 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, two 
pictures and a Bird picture in natural colors. 

THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 1, Malden, Mass. 











GEORGE J. FLANAGAN 


announces the purchase of The Garden City 
Educational Co. In three months’ time this 
Company has developed into one of the largest 
school’ supply houses in the United States. 
EVERYTHING FOR THE MODERN 
SCHOOL ROOM, Basketry Material, Book- 
cases, Blackboards, Compasses, Crayons, Chalk, 
Class Records, School Desks, Dictionaries and 
Holders, Drawing Material, Duplicators, In- 
dustrial Material, Janitors’ Supplies, Writing 
Paper, Maps, Globes, Pencils, Pens, Pen- 
holders, Pencil Sharpeners, Program Clocks, 
Kindergarten Material, Teachers’ Aids, etc. 
Prices reasonable WE DO CARE FOR 
YOUR TRADE. Give us an opportunity to 
give you the service you have a right to expect. 


SEND FOR OUR NO. 30 CATALOG. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
515 So. Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 














As a Competent Teacher of Language 
and Reading You Cannot Tolerate Waste 





If you wish to get the best from your classes 
with the least expenditure of time, these effective 
books will help you. 


Automatic Speller. Nettie Alice Sawyer. 

Interesting, effective. A self-working speller. Develops 
the child’s initiative. Enables the teacher to establish admi- 
rable working order in her classes, and to keep them going 
with splendid results and the minimum of labor. 25 cents 


McFadden Language Series. Effie B. McFadden. 

Minimum Course, Maximum Course. Illustrated with 
beautiful color plates, line drawings and half tones. 

““My teacher reports that Language and Composition is 
the only book she has seen suitable to put in the hands of 
third or fourth grade pupils.” Carle L. Lougee, A.D., Prin- 
cipal of Shortsville School, Shortsville, N.Y. 


Dramatic Reader Series. Little plays, and stories to 
dramatize. 


STORYLAND IN Pray. Skinner. Colors. 
Story Hour Priays. Mintz-Gomon. “ 45 cents. 
Stores TO Act. Wickes. as 45 cents. 
SUNBONNETS AND OveRALLS: A Dramatic Reader 
and an Operetta. Colors. 40 cents. 
Farry PLAys ror CHILDREN. Goodlander. Colors. 
45 cents. 


45 cents. 


“ A group of remarkably interesting and instructive Books.’ 
Journal of Education. 


Write for information 
Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 
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TALKING TocETHER Tue Eprtor 


A New Start 
Marion L. Tucker 


ONY scuffled his way to school the first day of the 
new term just as rebelliously as he had been scuffling 
there for the last six years. They had told him at 
home to start all over, that he would have a new 

teacher, and all the old story; but that didn’t help—he’d 
started that same way before. 

““Sure, good chance o’ me gettin’ a new start,” muttered 
the lad with a mature hurt in his Italian eyes. “I can hear 
‘em puttin’ her wise now. The bunch of them are tellin’ 
the new one, ‘Now be ready for Tony Fuccio. He’s a 
mean, bad boy. Just watch him.’ How can a guy start 
on the level when he ain’t trusted? I ain’t goin’ to even 
try it out with this one. I’m sick of gettin’ left.” 

Tony was too old for his grade, and too old for the other 
boys to play with—Tony was a tough, the terror of the 
neighborhood, the kind of a fellow who ducks when the 
“cop” passes. Tony didn’t seem to be welcome anywhere 
save at home, where the dark-eyed little mother looked into 
his face and saw there all that the boy would like to be. 
He wouldn’t come to school only for his mother, but she 
wanted him to know how to read and write the wonderful 
American words. 

The lad sat moodily on the stone steps of the big brick 
building. A sullen line settled around his mouth, unhappiness 
showed in the very droop of his shoulders. His bitter 
reverie was interrupted by a voice, a lilting, laughing voice, 
no school teacher’s voice, and the words were meant for 
him. “It’s a shame to take your play time, but I’m so 
little I cannot reach even the shades. Would you be so 
good as to help me?” 

Amazement, incredulity, delight chased each other on 
the boy’s face, but the joy soon vanished—of course she 


* didn’t know who he was—she wou!dn’t ask him to help her if 


she did! Now Tony was square and he took a sporting 
chance as he stumbled to the door and blurted, “‘ Yer didn’t 
know, ma’am; I’m Tony Fuccio, you know, the Tony the 
teachers told you about!” 

Wait—she was holding out her hand to him and smiling 
as she said, “Isn’t that great! Perfectly great! Why, 
you’re one of my boys then! I’m so happy to have a boy 
as tall as you to help me with high things. Now let’s get 
acquainted!” 

At four-thirty Tony rushed into the Fuccio domicile. 
The little mother, with a resigned smile, kissed him, begin- 
ning, ““ My Tony, after the scaool once more. Again you 
must not like the new lady ”— when the boy burst in, “Say, 
school’s fine. Got a regular teacher—had to stay to help 
her—she’s little, you know—I learned a lot—will yer sew 
up the hole in my stockin’? Going to wash my neck now— 
she’s awful clean—need any wood? She says guys that’s 
men looks out for lad es.” 

To the am zement of Rock Alley, Tony reformed. He 
had found his nic ie, he was needed. His only fear was 
that some day “she” would hear what a bid boy he used 
to be, but “she,” smiling tearfully over Tony’s last gift, a 
tiny geranium plant, murmured, “‘ Just a chance to start 
over—just some one who cares, just some one who believes 
in him—that’s all the average boy asks!”’ 

When we view forty new faces 
And discouragement swift advances, 


May God give us strength to try 
To make school mean just “ forty chances.’’ 
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The Work of One Mothers’ Club 


Mary H. 


COURTESIES FOR EVERY DAY 


HE children of Santa Ana have no worse manners 
than any other children of any other schools in 
California, or perhaps in the United States. But 
the city of Santa Ana is fortunate in having a good 

many strong organizations, with good clear purposes, 
which enable it to combat an evil, when it becomes evi- 
dent there is one. There is a state law in our California 
code which reads in part: 

“Instruction must be given in all grades of school and 
in all classes during the entire school year course in manners 
and morals and upon the nature of alcohol and narcotics 
and their effect upon the human system by science,” etc. 

Mrs. L. K. Strong, one of the mothers of the Intermediate 
Public School of Santa Ana, was strongly impressed with 
the need of more co-operative work between the parents 
and teachers, as respects every day courtesies, and accord- 
ingly brought the subject up at a Public School meeting. 

By happy coincidence her attention was called to a list 
of “Do’s” and “Do Nots” gotten out by Margaret Schal- 
lenberger McNaught, the State Commissioner of Primary 
Education, and published in The Blue Bulletin for 1914 
by the State Department of Education. 

The matter of school courtesies was referred to a com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. Strong was made the chairman. 

As a result of their research and labor, they have com- 
piled a very brief pamphlet entitled “Courtesies for Every 
Day,” drawn from many sources and touching on most of 
the common courtesies of everyday life. 

They have arranged to sell the books at wholesale rates 
of three cents each. These are to be distributed among 
the children at the very nominal rate of five cents a copy. 

As a result of their efforts, Santa Ana is already experi- 
encing a marked improvement in the manners of many of 
the children who were rude, simply because they were 
ignorant of proprieties and either too shy, or too reticent, 
to ask for information. 


Introduction 


This little booklet is dedicated to the parents, teachers and pupils ’ 


of the Intermediate School, where it originated through the felt need. 

If, perchance, it meets the approval and needs of other schools as 
well, the committee will have accomplished the desired end. 

It has for its mission, primarily, to create a more thoughtful attitude 
among associates, friends and acquaintances and toward strangers; 
and to bring about a discipline in both home and school that will pro- 
duce spontaneous courtesy. 

The different subjects herein discussed have received the most care- 
ful attention of those in a position to know of the respective needs. 
The subject matter has been gleaned from the latest and best authori- 
ties, the aim being to include much in little. 


O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us. — Burns 


“TDo’s” In CONNECTION WITH SCHOOL CONDUCT 


1 Come to school with as clean clothing as possible, with face and 
hands washed, nails cleaned and hair neatly brushed and combed. 

2 Be cheerful. 

3 Be kind to the younger and weaker boys and girls, to those who 
are crippled, to strangers and foreigners and to all others who need your 
help. 

4 If you are a boy, be respectful to ladies and girls. Raise your 
hat when you greet them. Stand aside for them to pass out of a door- 
way first. Carry heavy bundles for them. 

5 If you are a girl, receive the attentions of boys courteously. Al- 
ways say “Thank you”’ distinctly so they can hear you whenever boys 
have done favors for you, such as opening doors, carrying parcels or 
handing you something you may have dropped. 

6 Stand and walk with head erect and shoulders thrown back. 

7 Look people straight in the eyes. 


8 Think of other people — your teacher, your schoolmates, vis- 


itors, and try to imagine how they would like to be treated. 


9 Repeat to your friends the pleasant things you hear said of them 


and try to forget the unpleasant ones. 


Thomason 


“Do Not’s” IN CONNECTION WitH ScHOOL CONDUCT 
1 Do not pout when asked to do something which seems un. 
pleasant. 
2 Do not tease those who are deformed or crippled or ) are 
weaker than yourself. 


3 Do not laugh at the mistakes or failures of others. 

4 Do not boast when you win in a contest. 

5 Do not whine when you are beaten in a contest. 

6 Do not crowd and push through doorways. 

7 Do not look over another’s shoulder to see what he is reading 


or writing. 
8 Do not interrupt a person speaking. 
9 Do not flatly contradict anyone. 


10 Do not listen at doors or windows to conversations which y 
are not expected to overhear. 
11 Donot rudely stare at strangers or question them curiously about 


their private affairs. 
— Dr. Margaret Schallenberger McNaught 


Walk quietly without dragging the feet. 

Walk always behind when passing another person; if, for any reason 
this is not possible, always beg pardon as yau cross in front. 

In answering an older person, teacher or any one else, include in the 
answer her name: ‘Yes, Miss Green,” or “No, Miss Green”’; if in 
doubt as to the meaning of the question, the response should be, “] 
beg your pardon, Miss Green.” 

When in the stand or on the side-lines, watching a contested game, 
do not harass the visiting team by calling out criticisms of and per- 
sonal comments on its players; remember that you are their hosts, 
pay them the courtesy due one’s guests, and if they win from you cheer 
them generously. Do or say nothing in your chagrin to mar their vic 
tory. It is very much'worth while to be able to be a good loser. 

Boys should never take hold of girls or lay hands upon them under 
any provocation. 

Girls should refrain from putting their hands on boys, or handling 
their collars, ties, lapels, or pockets. 


Physical Deportment 


STANDING AND WALKING 
When standing hold the head and chest up. Always try to have the 
feeling of being erect. If you wish to havea well and strongly formed 
body cultivate the habit when young of carrying the body easily and 
naturally erect. 
SITTING 
In sitting the head and chest should be held up. Avoid slipping down 
into the seat or bending the shoulders over. These positions crowd 
the organs of digestion and respiration. Your hands are your servants, 
train them to carry the materials up to you. Thus avoid the bent 
back. 
WALKING 
Carry the body in an erect position with chest up and shoulders 
back. A ‘shambling, careless walk will cheat one out of success and 
pleasure. 
BREATHING 
Form the habit of breathing through the nose. Clothing should 
never hamper lungs. Thirty deep, full breaths a day will help lungs 
and body to be healthful. 


TEETH 
Pretty white teeth and a clean mouth will be a pleasure to your 
friends as well as yourself. A mouth wash of salt water is good for 
gums and teeth. Teeth that are given daily attention with brush 
and good cleanser will aid in preserving health. 


FINGER NAILS 
Boys and girls should have clean finger nails as well as clean faces. 
The nails are nature’s ornaments for our hands. They should be 
neatly filed and cleaned. 


BATHING 
To have a clean, wholesome body dressed in clothing having 4 
fragrance of cleanliness is the duty of all. 
Soap, water, sunshine and fresh air are our best aids for cleanliness. 
We should bathe our minds as well as our bodies, and strive to keep 
both pure, healthful and clean. 


Social Conduct 


IN THE HOME 
The habit of being courteous is the outgrowth of home practice, 


First of all, be obedient to parents, kind and respectful to all mem- 
bers of the family. 

Have certain places for your clothes, tools, books, etc., and put them 
in their places. 
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Do not rush into the house or enter the room whistling, singing or 
talking loudly. Shut doors quietly. 

Do not open letters or meddle with other people’s property, and 
when visiting in other people’s homes do not play the piano, look over 
music or books without permission or invitation to do so. 

Allow parents or elders or guests to precede you when entering a 
room. Do not seize the best chair in the room. 

Greet all guests in the room quietly and respectfully; do not fail 
to stand and acknowledge their leave-taking upon their departure. 

Never present yourself at the table with soiled hands and face or 
uncombed hair, or be the first to be seated. 

Do not interrupt the conversation at the table, and when guests 
are present do not entertain your parents with complaints of your 
brothers or sisters or companions. 

Do not discuss family affairs with guests, or with others when away 
from home. 

Boys should always speak of their father and mother in respectful 
terms and should not tease or dictate to sisters. 

Boys should entertain their friends in their homes and not on the 
streets. 

Girls should look tidy in the morning and should make a neat and 
tidy toilet for the afternoon. Make your toilet in your room; do not 
arrange hair, collar or ribbons after leaving your room. 

Girls should visit with their girl and boy friends in their home, not 
on the street or in public places. 


CONDUCT OF GIRLS ON THE STREET 


Walk in an easy, modest manner. 

Giggling and loud talking are inexcusable at all times. 

Do not call to friends across the street. Never visit on the street. 

In bowing on the street, merely incline the head, not the body, and 
smile pleasantly. 

A girl should never permit a man or boy of slight acquaintance 
address her in a slangy fashion, touch her on the shoulder, or call her 
by her first name; it may give the impression to strangers that she is 
not held in high esteem. 

In passing people on the walk, turn to the right. Do not join forces 
with three or four others and take up the entire pathway. 

Do not giggle or whisper in a meaning way on the cars, in 
the theatres, lecture rooms or church. 

Do not fail to greet all older friends and acquaintances courteously 
and pleasantly. 


ConbuctT OF Boys ON THE STREET 


Walk on the street in manly, self-respecting way, with hat properly 
adjusted. 

Upon meeting a lady friend or acquaintance, raise the hat. 

Do not whistle in public hallways, elevators or waiting rooms when 
ladies are present. 

In passing through a door hold it open for the lady, even if she is a 
stranger. 

Whenever a question is asked by a stranger, answer freely and civilly. 

Do not stare rudely at ladies or girls and make slighting remarks 
about them. 

Always give assistance to elderly people when crossing the street, 
getting on cars, etc. 

A boy accompanying his mother or sister in the street should raise 
his hat when they return a bow or meet a friend. 


In SocreTy 

In giving introductions pronounce the names distinctly. 

The gentleman is always presented to the lady, as: “Mrs. or Miss A. 
allow me to present Mr. B.”’ Other forms are, “ Miss C., I wish you 
to know my friend Miss Brown,” or simply, “Miss Morton, Miss 
White.” “Mr. C., Mr. Gordon.” 

A boy or girl introducing a friend to their parents say, ‘This is my 
mother (or father), Mr. Blank’’; with any other relative, ‘This is my 
sister, Miss Mather, Mr. Blank.” 

A lady should rise when another lady is presented to her, but keeps 
her seat and bows when a man is presented. 

When a man and woman are presented, both make a slight inclina- 
tion of the head and body, and pronounce each other’s name. 

Men usually shake hands when introduced to each other. A young 
lady should not shake hands when introduced to a man, a bow is suffi- 
cient. 

A bow should always be returned. 

A formal bow and faint smile is all a lady is permitted to offer on 
the street, or in a public place, when recognizing any one. 

In conversation use plain English; avoid slang and loud talking. 

Do not interrupt; give attention to the person speaking and try 
to have something ready for a reply. 

Iil-natured criticism is a serious social blunder. 

When asked to play, sing, etc., respond pleasantly, do not be urged 
a long time. 

When leaving always thank your hostess for the pleasure the evening 
has afforded you. 

A young man in society is always ready to offer his services to the 
ladies, and especially to elderly men and women. 


Don’ts for Girls When Traveling Alone 


Girls should never speak to, or allow strangers to address them, 
either men or women, on the street, in stores, stations, trains, lonely 
roads, or places of amusement. 
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Do not ask information from any but officials on duty, as uniformed 
policemen, railway officials, or postmen. 

Do not accept invitations of any kind given by people of whom you 
know little or nothing. 

Do not go to any address if directed to such a place by a stranger. 

Do not accept candy, food or drink offered by a chance acquaintance. 

Do not go to a large town, even for one night, without knowing of a 
safe lodging house. 

Be modest, simply dressed, and always a lady. 


Don’ts for Boys When Traveling Alone 


Do not form hasty friendships. 

Do not accept invitations of any kind given by people whom you 
know little or nothing about. 

The man or woman who is over anxious to give assistance is not al- 
ways the safe friend. 

Beware of hard luck stories told you by either man or woman. 

Do not accept a treat of any kind from the chance acquaintance. 

Make no display of the amount of funds you are carrying. 

Have some safe place about the person for surplus funds. 

When looking for a situation make thorough investigation of offer 
and place. 

Ask all information of officials on duty. 

Be cautious, thoughtful for yourself as well as others, and quiet in 
dress, manners and actions. 


Conpuct oF Host or Hostess 

1 In receiving guests the first object is to make them feel at home. 
Endeavor by all possible means to make the visit agreeable. 

2 Never keep a caller or visitor waiting for your appearance. 
If, however, you can not avoid doing so, apologize on entering the 
room, 

3 If you have several guests, feel that all are equal for the time 
they are in your home and have equal claim upon your attentions. 

4 Offer your guests the best you have. It is poor taste to apologize 
or make excuses that you have nothing better to offer. 

5 Let no matter of a private or unpleasant nature come to the 
knowledge of a guest. 


CONDUCT OF THE GUEST 

1 Of visits, there are various kinds. 

Visits of ceremony, uniformly required after dining at a friend’s 
home. 

Visits of congratulation, where a friend has been the recipient of 
some high honor. Such a visit should be brief. 

Visits of condolence should be made within a week of the event 
which occasions them, and between friends should by no means be 
overlooked. 

Visits of friendship should be without formality, the time and dura- 
tion depending upon the degree of friendship existing. 

2 A visitor; unless he is a stranger, does not wait to be asked to sit 
down, but takes a seat at once easily, after being ushered into the toom. 

Children should remain standing until their elders have been seated. 

3 Enter with good spirit into all plans prepared for your enter- 
tainment. 

4 As a visitor, give as little trouble as possible, leave no articles 
of clothing around your room, and do not apologize for any little 
inconvenience your visit may occasion. It would simply imply that 
you thought your friends incapable of entertaining you without trouble 
to themselves. 

5 Be pleasant and considerate to other visitofs-and-members of 
the family, seeing nothing not intended for your eyes or hearing noth- 
ing not intended for your ears. 

6 Upon leaving, express the pleasure your visit has given you, and 
if the visit has extended over some period, it is an act of good breeding 
to write at once, informing your friends of your safe arrival, and at the 
same time repeating your thanks for their hospitality. 


Points on Table Etiquette 


1 Never come to the table with soiled hands or face, uncombed 
hair, or with clothing in disorder. 

2 Sit at the table in an upright position, do not lean back in a 
lazy manner, nor put your arms or elbows on the table. 

3 When seating yourself unfold your napkin, and lay it across 
your lap in such a manner that it will not slide off upon the floor. 

4 Hold the knife and fork properly. The knife is never to be used 
to carry food to the mouth, but only to cut it up into small mouthfuls, 
then place it upon the plate at one side. Take the fork in the right 
hand, eating all the food with it. 

When both have been used finally, they should be laid diagonally 
across the plate, with both handles toward the right hand. 

5 Do not put too much food into the mouth at one time; masti- 
¢ate slowly and noiselessly, with the lips closed. Do not clatter your 
knife and fork upon your plate. 

6 Wipe the lips with the napkin before drinking from the glass. 

7 When passing plate for second helping, lay the knife and fork 
together at one side of the plate, with the handles to the right. 

8 Do not ask for food when others are being served. Respond 
promptly and politely concerning your choice of food. 

9 Always take soup from the side, not the tip of your soup spoon. 
Bread should not be broken into soup. 

10 Never butter the entire slice of bread, biting it in gouges, and 


(Continued on page 472) 
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The September Story Picture 


The Jumping-off Rock 
Rachel Weston 


During the coming months it will be my pleasure to bring 
to the primary teachers a set of ten outline drawings, so 
simply presented that the grade teacher with little experi- 
ence in drawing, may copy them on the blackboard, or 
trace and color them for window or wall decoration. 

The story-telling essentials are what children demand, 
more than the elaborate working out of detail. 


Should the outline given this month be copied on the 
board I would suggest for a color scheme: blue sky; white 
clouds; white thistledown; white clad children with touches 
of gay color in reefer, skirt and hair band, and in the falling 
leaves. For accent a bit of charcoal sometimes is a he Ip. 

If the design is used for a transparency to be pasted in a 
window, trace on quite a thin water color paper and put on 
a heavy outline of black water-proof ink before painting. 

It might be interesting to have a narrow black frame 
made 714 x 101% inches in which the new poster could be 
slipped each month. 








The First Day of School 


Program for Mixed Third 
and Fourth Grades 


Esther Forbes 


MORNING PROGRAM 

9: 00-9: 05 

Opening Exercises consisting of prayer, morning song, 
“ America”’ and salute to the flag. 
9:05-9:15 Science 

Nature Study in the spring and fall. During the winter 
“Good Health,” by Frances Gulick Jewett. 
9: 15-9: 20 

Assign spelling lessons. 
9: 20-9: 40 

Fourth Grade Arithmetic. The third grade studies 
Spelling at this time. 
9: 40-9: 45 

Short rest period in the room. The children talk freely 
with one another and amuse themselves quietly, but no 
running or noisy games are permitted. 


9: 45-10: 05 

Third Grade Arithmetic. The fourth grade studies 
Spelling. 
10: 05-10: 10 

Rest period similar to the first one. 
10: 10-10: 30 

Language for both classes. 
10: 30-10: 50 

Third Grade Reading. The fourth grade prepares 
Arithmetic lesson. 
10: 50-10: 55 

Physical Education, consisting of gymnastic exercises, 
The outline of work is given each month by the physical 
supervisor. 
10: 55-11: 10 

Spelling. Pronounce words alternately to each class, 
11: 10-11: 30 

Music. Both classes. 


AFTERNOON PROGRAM 

1: 15-1: 30 

Geography. Both classes. 
1: 30-1: 50 

Fourth Grade Reading. The third grade prepares 
Arithmetic lesson. 
1: 50-2: 10 

Third Grade Reading. The fourth grade studies Read- 
ing. 
2: 10-2: 25 


Writing. Both ‘classes. Palmer method of business 


Play period. Supervised by the play director, usually 
out-of-doors. 
2: 45-3: 00 

History. 
3: 00-3: 25 

Drawing. Both classes. 

The fourth grade outlines of work are followed in History 
and Geography. The third grade outlines in Music and 
Drawing. A combination of both is used in Writing and 
Language. 


Both classes. 





Song 


Show me the place where the white heather grows, 

Kind little fairies in bonnets of blue. 

Why don’t you tell, when they said that you knew? 
Nobody knows! 

Show me the place where my little dream goes 

(I wake in the morning, the sky is so blue) 

They said that you sent it. I thought that you knew? 
Nobody knows! 

What have you done with my pretty red rose? 

It fell like the down on the thistle I blew. 

They said you bewitched it— oh, say, is it true? — 
Nobody knows! 

— Marie Van Vorst, in Pall Mall Magazine 
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Clytie; a Sunflower Myth’ 


(A September Reading Lesson) 


Clytie was in the garden. 
She was looking at the sky. 
She liked to watch the clouds. 


“How soft and pretty they are!” 
she said. 

“What a big one that is! 

There, it is gone! 

What was that behind it? 

It must have been Apollo. 

He was driving the sun chariot. 

How fine he looked! 

I wish I could see him again. 

I will watch for him each day.” 

Her mamma came to the door. 

“What are you doing, Clytie?” she 
said. 

“O, I saw Apollo,” said Clytie. 

“He was driving the sun chariot. 

I shall watch for him every day. 

I may see him again.” 

«He like that,’ said 


will not 


mamma. 

“He wants no one to see him. 

That is why the sun's rays are so 
bright.” 

Clytie was a pretty girl. 

She was tall and slender. 

She had big brown eyes. 

Her cheeks were rosy. 


She had golden hair. 


But she liked to have her own way. 


She 


did not mind what mamma 
said. 


Every day she watched the sky. 
“ Apollo not like it,” 
mamma. 


will said 
“Come and help me sew, Clytie.” 
But Clytie did not come. 

“T love Apollo so much,” she said. 
“T must see him.” 

Apollo saw Clytie. 

He heard what she said. 

He heard her mamma call her, too. 


“Girls should obey their mothers,” 
he said. 


“Clytie does not sew. 


’ She does not cook. 


She has looked 
days. 

I am tired of it.” 

Then he sent a bright ray down. 

It touched Clytie on her head. 


Her brown eyes stayed wide open. 


at me for nine 


Her yellow hair grew stiff. 


Her dress turned to big green 
leaves. 


They clung to a tall stalk. 
Her little toes turned to roots. 


They crept down into the soft 
earth. 


They held her firmly in place. 

And Clytie was a tall flower. 

She looks at the sun every day. 

She watches it with her big brown 
eye. 


We call her a sunflower. 


* From “In Mythland,”’ by M. Helen Beckwith, published by Educational Publishing Co. 
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Starting a First Grade 


A. E. MacLoughlin 


cc 


HY don’t you read Dr. Montessori’s own book 
on her own methods? You'll get stacks of new 
ideas,” was suggested by an interested friend of 
mine last summer. 

And that is just what happened —I did get “stacks of 
new ideas” for my first grade of thirty-six. This is in a 
little city of forty-five hundred and while our school-room 
is new and light and a little more attractive than the ordi- 
nary one, still it leaves us miles from Dr. Montessori’s 
ideal conditions. 

She might never even recognize us as her disciples — 
nevertheless in my first enthusiasm, I decided to figura- 
tively live up to her “atmosphere”’ and now we cease not 
our prayer of “Thank You”’ to her for smoothing the bumps 
over which we have so many times tumbled before this 
year. 

My pet problems have ever been the teaching of writing 
and spelling. My pet abhorrence, the dividing into classes 
which the number of pupils has necessitated. Always 
there has grown a rivalry between these divisions, what- 
ever scheme I have tried in naming them. Individual ex- 
cellence is commendable, but class excellence is the root of 
a great many social evils —in school and out —for it 
leads to too much reflected glory. How many times has a 
teacher gnashed her pedagogical teeth, or pedagogically 
gnashed her teeth, at the complacency with which inferior 
pupils remarked, ‘‘Our class is ahead’ — the satisfaction 
with which they shared the laurels they had never earned. 

This thinking of classes naturally led to the thinking of 
the seating of my school — and thus evolved the centers 
for my experimenting: 

Seating. 

Division into classes. 

Writing. 

Spelling. 

After the physical examination the first day of school, 
with the exception of the two with defective eyes and the 
one with defective hearing, the children were allowed to 
sit where they pleased. Of course they chose seats by their 
particular chums, but after six months there has been no 
occasion to rearrange them. Broadly speaking, the less 
we deprive a child of his liberty or hamper his freedom — 
he being required to avoid interfering with the liberty of 
others — the better. 

For seat work a number of different things had been 
prepared: 

Inch sticks, to be stacked according to color, to test the 
sense of color. 

Puzzle pictures, to be put together, to teach accuracy. 

Crayons and paper with which to draw pictures to give 
freedom of hand movement. 

Picture books, to give the first idea of reading. 

Words, to be covered with seeds, to teach that words 
have a definite form. Prepared clay, for making hand 
muscles flexible and to teach observation. 

These devices represented the seat work to be done during 
the day and they were placed so as to be easily and con- 
veniently handled. The pupils were allowed to choose as 
they fancied for the three periods when “busy work” was 
needed. The result was, that instead of showing partiality 
for any one set as would be feared, each period was hailed 
-as giving an opportunity to play with something which 
“was new and neither burdensome nor useless. The ques- 
tion of occupation being settled as was that of seating 
I boldly launched the Montessori suggestion for teaching 
those children most interested at the moment they were 
most interested. Going to the blackboard, I said, “All 
my little folks who want to learn to read, come to Miss 
X.” They, every one, looked at me, thought a minute — 
then the curiosity died out of the eyes of some twenty of 
them, and these returned to the work in which they had 
become interested. The other dozen and a half came 


wonderingly up to me and, let me assure you, that firs 
reading lesson was made so fascinating, that when they took 
up their seat work, and the seated pupils were given the 
opportunity, they could not scramble up to me quickly 
enough. So it happened the first day and so every day, 
Rarely the same ones came together, but each one interested 
in class work or seat work — enthusiastic — alive — on the 
gui vive. Only twice it chanced that any child showed re. 
luctance to come to any class. 

This occurred in the morning, and in the afternoon 
when these two boys found themselves behind the others 
in what had been learned I said, “‘Why, you can’t know 
our words, if you don’t come when Miss X is telling yoy 
about them.” This was amply sufficient. : 

We started writing with the first week of school; that 
is, by keeping writing in mind. We really started with 
clay work, to find the powers of observation of the child, 
This was supplemented by using crayons to fill in hekto- 
graphed outlines and free hand drawing. Gradually 
working into the illustrations of games, play at recess— 
stories — and muscular writing exercises until the last of 
October. 

In the meantime I had made — by an expert penman for 
one dollar—a set of patterns of the script alphabet of 
small letters. 

The letters of one space were about two inches high. 
With these patterns the second grade cut for us a half a 
dozen of each letter out of a fine sandpaper. 

We used these sandpaper letters to trace with our fingers 
while blindfolded — learned to follow the lines and to tel 
the letters by touch — traced them on paper, making our 
crayola follow both sides. 

The first of November or perhaps a little before, with no 
previous attempts at joining or combining letters, the 
youngsters were sent to the board with this suggestion: 

“Why don’t you write words, as Miss X does?” 

They hailed the plan with delight and forthwith gaily 
pranced to the board and wrote and wrote and wrote (more 
elated lads and lassies you never watched) they wrote any 
number of words of two — three — four letters — some 
boldly launching forth on even longer ones. Most of them, 
however, were words of two or three letters. The only 
letters we havé been forced to study in a formal way are 
a—o—h—q—z. 

Meantime the sounds of the letters have been taught. 

Dr. Montessori’s method of teaching phonics —1. ¢ 
“Sound s!” — “Sound o!” — “Faster!” “Still faster!” 
until s and o are blended to make the word “ so’’ — is common 
enough to need no comment. 

It was in this fashion that writing, spelling and phonics 
were disposed of, with infinitely less effort on the part ol 
teacher and children, and having disposed of them and 
finding it was due to the Montessori “atmosphere” that 
they were so much less exacting, it was only natural to find 
ourselves annexing any of her other schemes that seemed 
attractive. In fact, seeing that my original four problems 
were satisfactorily solved — I applied much of her method 
for general discipline in the following ways: : 

Nothing is said in our room about whispering. If 4 
child becomes a nuisance to his neighbors through whispet- 
ing or for any other reason, he is sent out of the room “ 
think.” : 

Children are allowed to leave the room when and as often 
as they wish, and they seldom, if ever, take advantage 
of the privilege. 7 

Among other things, we often play Dr. Montessors 
“Game of Silence.” Every one goes to sleep — thet, 
in the softest voice, the teacher tells the things she can heat 
outside —a step in the hall—the clock —a bird—@ 
automobile passing — the scraping of a frozen branch—* 
far away whistle, etc. Gradually, the shuffling of feet 
dies away — the moving about ceases — and a really rest 
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ful quiet prevails —a play quiet — not an enforced quiet 
—a general relaxing without a hint of tenseness. We have 
a victrola in our room and now it is started with its doors 
closed. The little ones listen, awake, and softly take up 
their work anew. 

I would ask nothing better than to see the real Montes- 
sori and her methods in operation—to see her unaffected 
and refined surroundings, to examine her unique mechan- 
ical appliances and to be thrown into the circle of her 
wonderful personality, but this has not been possible. It 
has, however, been possible to bask in what small part of 
her atmosphere we have been able to create for ourselves. 
It has not only been possible, but it has been well worth 
while. And it is with the hope that this ordinary work 
of an ordinary teacher in an ordinary school may be a 
wee bit enlightening to other “‘ordinaries” that I tell of 
how I experimented with Dr. Montessori, to the eminent 
satisfaction of myself and pupils and to the general 
efficiency of my school. 


A Talk with the Teacher of 
the Small Rural School 


Sarah Potter Paine 
() we hear questions like the following asked 





about the new teacher: “Is she attractive?” 
“Dothe children like her?” “Whereis her home?” 
“Where did she go to school?” But whoever 
heard any one inquire, “Does she have good judgment?” 


"An odd question, no doubt, but why not a sensible one? 


We wish every teacher to possess it — good judgment — 
yet by no means is it the property of all; and the one who 
lacks it entirely may as well be called a failure at once, so 
far as teaching goes. 

Did you ever give yourself a cross-examination of ques- 
tions for your own betterment? Call it taking account 
of stock, if you will. It surprises, rouses and inspires. 
Try it once, using the following suggestions, but keep ever 
in mind this from Ruskin: 

“If you want knowledge, you must toil for it; if food, you 
must toil for it; and if pleasure, you must toil for it. Toil 
is the law. , When one gets to love work, his life is a happy 
one.” 

At noontime, on a rainy day, do you allow your pupils 
to play tag around the desks, some of them with lunch in 
their hands, or do you furnish them with interesting sliced 
puzzles, dominoes, checkers, authors and other quiet games? 

Is your fire in the coldest of winter weather built at any 
convenient time or are the parents sure that their chil- 
dren will find a warm room of even temperature always 
by quarter of nine o’clock? Are you blind as to the con- 
dition of your boys and girls as they arrive in the morn- 
ing, or do you notice that some wet garments must be dried 
and some little feet warmed before school begins? Are you 
dull and uninterested in looking out for their physical com- 
forts at this time, or are you there early, ready to welcome 
and help unwrap and warm the children who have come a 
long distance through drifts or cold rains? 

Do you imagine that every child always has suitable 

clothing on, or in case of a storm, do you have in reserve 
three or four half-worn mufflers or scarfs that some little 
folks might sadly need just that night? 
. Are you unconscious of the fact that some boy may be 
uncomfortable all the afternoon because a part of his cloth- 
ing ripped or tore at recess? Are you not aware that bare 
feet get fearfully bruised sometimes? Perhaps you have 
an Emergency Box! — free for the asking — where may be 
found pins, needles, black and white thread, thimble and 
scissors — also a bundle of soft pieces of cloth for bandages 
or a roll of antiseptic gauze along with a small bottle of 
liniment. » Besides these mentioned there is a pile of cheese 
cloth squares to be drawn upon when some unfortunate 
pupil has forgotten his handkerchief. : 

Do you change the air in the school-room by raising 
a window anywhere at any time regardless of drafts, or 
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do you ventilate at every intermission when no children 
are in the room? Possibly you secure all loose papers 
and then by opening opposite windows above and below 
establish such a draft and current of oxygen as will rid the 
room of most of its foul air. ‘ 

How many times are you saying to a pupil, “You may 
go to the Library and get a book to read if you have finished 
your task,” and how many times do you never give it 
another thought? Or do you go over the Library shelves 
often, putting in an occasional new and attractive book 
of the grade on that particular shelf? The books aré not 
thrown in. The books in history are together, the nature 
books are by themselves and so on; and your boy, as he 
reads, knows that he must write down ten lines on what has 
interested him most. You will be sure to look them over. 

As most children like to mark on the blackboard, are 
you letting them do it just before bell-time, thus filling the 
recently ventilated room with chalk dust? Instead it may 
be that they are rewarded for good work in Arithmetic 
by being permitted a few minutes there for extra practice 
in doing simple problems and drawing plane figures; or if 
in the higher grade, they work on circles, triangles, etc., 
which always look so attractive when drawn on a very 
clean blackboard. 

Do you take it for granted that all is going well in the 
school-yard or do you walk about outside a part of each in- 
termission as is now required of some teachers in larger 
schools? Do you demand sometimes a sudden and unex- 
plained ceasing of some game the children are playing and 
give them no substitutes, when fora few cents and a little 
time you would be familiar with many attractive things to 
play, all found and described in the books advertised in 
Catalogues of Teachers’ Supplies. Perhaps you furnish 
a croquet set and play with the pupils. 

Are you having much of this so-called “spare time” or 
are you cramming every minute to its utmost? Let me 
quote Ruskin once more: 

“He who would do some great thing in this short lite 
must apply himself to the work with such a concentration 
of his energies as to idle spectators who live only to amuse 
themselves, looks like insanity.” 

This for you. Now for the children. Teach them this: 
“Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, 
two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes. No 
reward is offered, for they are gone forever.” — Horace 
Mann of 

Are you satisfied with papers fairly good, day after day, 
never sending home any, or do you encourage the en- 
deavor for extra good ones, so they may be taken home? 
Do you send five each week? 

Do you allow snow-balling with no regard for justice, or 
safety, or do you make three rules? 

1 No snowball shall be aimed toward the school-house. 

2 No ball shall be thrown after the bell rings. 

3 No ball shall be thrown at a child who does not wish 
to engage in the sport. 

Are your cupboards empty of Busy Work or are they sup- 
plied, and with much changeand variety? Are thedrawers 
of your table or desk filled with rubbish or do they hold 
an orderly assortment of needed material? 

As to your own personal appearance and dress: Are there 
different stages of tidiness or untidiness, or are you always 
ready for “visitors,” because you are prepared every day 
in looking your best? 

Do the windows of your room remain uncleaned, or do 
you and the older girls make them shine some noon? 

Have you a yard littered with papers, orange peel, and 
sticks, or is it good to look at and an honor to the 
community? 

When you prepare the new lessons, do you go over them 
hurriedly and half-heartedly or are you thoroughly inter- 
ested in your work, so that when presenting it later, both 
you and the class are filled with enthusiasm? 

Finally, are you one of those persons who are “in luck”’ 
because they had a chance to “get a school” and thereby 


(Continued on page 463) 
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Preparatory Lessons 


(Prepared by the Primary Teachers of Fort 


HESE lessons are pure number lessons. Unifica- 
tion of language and geography should come at 
a separate time. 

Empty cartons were sent by the Educational 
Foundations Company, 33 East 27th Street, New York 
City. Counters and shelves were built by our vocational 
school. Some interested fathers helped. During the long 
vacation the goods are packed in large boxes. At the be- 
ginning of the new term the store is rebuilt. An invoice 
could be made at this time. 

The initiative must come from the children as to place- 
ment and arrangement of stock. Caretakers may be ap- 
pointed. Ethics of buying and selling which would include 
conservation of time, sanitary conditions, advertising, win- 
dow displays, salesmanship, and courtesy should be taught. 

The next step would be to become familiar with the names 
and prices of all the articles sold. 

The following games and problems are a sample of the 
kind of work to do in connection with the store. 

If we are going to have a store and buy and sell we will 
need money. Do you know where we get money? (Intro- 
duce mints, cities, where they are located, etc.) Out of 
what do they make money? (Metals, mines, etc.) 

Of what is a dime made? Penny? Quarter? These 
and similar questions lead to the study of mines, metals 
and money which provide language and geography lessons. 


GAMES 


I The children are seated in a circle on the floor. Each 
child has a number of pieces of toy money in his hands. 
One at a time around the circle he asks for change from 
any other member of the class. The child making the 
change, counts it as he does so. 

II Form a circle as before. Each child takes the 
amount and the number of pieces of money he wishes from 
his box on his desk. With the money in his hand he asks, 
“T have fifty cents in my hand. How many pieces of 
money have I?” The child guessing correctly continues 
the game by asking the same question, but stating the 
amount ‘he has in his hand. 

III Circle. One pupil holds up one piece of money, 
say one dollar, and asks: “How many nickels have I? The 
child answering correctly shows a piece he wishes, say one- 
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for the Model Store 


Wayne, Indiana; Gail Calmerton, Supervisor) 


half dollar, and asks: “ How many dimes in one-half dollar?” 
etc. 

IV To play this game, circles were drawn on the board, 
and figures indicating the different denominations of 
money written inside them. 

One child asks another to “Erase the piece of money 
that is the same as one dime, two nickels and five pennies. 
The second pupil will erase a quarter. Another problem: 
“Erase the piece that is the same as two quarters,”’ etc. 

When the child sees that he needs bills in his storekeeping, 
a lesson on bills is given. The class work out a bill on the 
blackboard such as: 


MODEL STORE 
+H L- Wa 7. 
“I us 





Then each one makes out a similar bill at his desk. 

See that your pupils know the proper way to telephone, 
if practical. 

Encourage children to observe wide-awake clerks in 
progressive stores. A lesson in rapidity in asking for arti- 
cles, giving money, change, etc., should follow. Time is 
valuable to both grocer and purchaser. 

The children work at their desks with the clerk, using bill 
pads. 

LARENE TRAVERS 

Committee of primary teachers LAuRA Ross 

( KATHERINE HARTLE 
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What Indian Boys and Girls re 


are Doing 


Adnee R. Palmer ; 
Supervisor of Drawing, Blackfoot, Idaho 7 





means 


wt. 


Here are some drawings done by an Indian boy of Black- 
foot, Idaho. He is now in second grade. 

I wish I might tell your readers how to secure such splen- 
did action from youngsters of Francis’ age, but the talent 
and instinct is inborn in Indian children, to portray these 
pictures as they see them, and it is through no effort of the 
drawing teacher that they have done so unusually well. 
They can’t help it. 

I just put a box of crayons and a few pieces of drawing 
paper on Francis’ desk, and told him to draw horses, and 
these are the results. 


The purple shirts and orange colored neckerchiefs are 
quite characteristic of their dress, and when it comes to 
detail, just notice the spurs that one rider seems to be 
wearing. 

These are just as we see them on the reservation just out 
of Blackfoot, and the Indian boy races and bronco-buck- 
ing contests that we have here at State Fair time are surely 
an interesting sight. 


Francis’ father and mother are both Carlisle graduates, 
but the mother returned to her native mode of dress, the 
blanket. They own a fine ranch, drive a big car and alto- 
gether are very prosperous citizens. The children are 
being educated in the Blackfoot schools, with the white 
children. 
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Myth Studies 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


HERE are no stories that afford greater pleasure to 
children than the myths, and there are none less 
often told to them by the great majority of teachers. 
This is true because, as yet, many teachers feel that 

they are on comparatively unfamiliar ground. 

Every teacher should select a number of myths and study 
them until they become like old friends, that she may give 
to the child not only what he likes, but what he needs. 

That which the child likes best is rooted in the past and 
reveals beginnings. If we believe that the child, in some 
degree, at least, repeats race history, we can readily under- 
stand this, for the characteristic phase of the mental 
activity in dawning civilization is imaginative and mythical. 

The myth is usually a beautiful truth clothed in fancy. 
It has no moral, yet it is there in solution. It is not neces- 
sary, or even desirable, that this be pointed out. It will 
reach the child sooner or later and have its effect upon 
character. 

Beside the need of stories founded upon good literature, 
a need which every teacher recognizes, the myths furnish 
the key which unlocks much of the best in art and litera- 
ture. Much of our best English poetry lies beyond the 
imaginative reach of many readers because they are not 
familiar with commonplace literary allusions and _ tradi- 
tions. Of these, few occur more frequently than those that 
are mythical. 

It may be said, “Why not look up all these references 
when needed, 7.e., at the time one is studying the master- 
piece?’”’ But any one who has compared his appreciation 
of an allusion which he understood immediately, because of 
his childish literature, with that of one for 
which he was obliged to make research, will 
readily feel the wide difference in grasp as 
well as enjoyment, and no longer keep from 
the child his inheritance, the myth. 

The value of the story in language is to 
give material for self expression, and when 
this is true literature, like the myth, sup- 
plies a wider scope and enriched content 
to familiar words. 


CLYTIE 


The study of this myth should follow the 
study of the sunflower in the nature class. 


I PREPARATION 
Examine a collection of shells, sea or lake 
sand, sea weeds, sea anemones, star fish, 
etc. Have a live turtle, if possible, if not, 
a good picture will do. Let the children 
tell which they know by name and what 
they know about them. Add names where 
necessary and a little information as to 
habitat, etc. Ask the children how they a 





will tell you. She said that the fairies did everything for 
her, and that there seemed to be nething that she could 
doforthem. She wanted to make everyone happy. Then, 
too, a mermaid had visited Clytie one day and told her of 
the world above the ocean. She sang to her of the great, 
kind Sun King whose life was spent in bringing light and 
warmth and happiness to others. Clytie so longed to see 
him that she could think of nothing else. Indeed, she 
had little opportunity, for the mermaid sat in front of her 
home each day and sang songs in praise of the Sun King. 

One day Clytie, in her gorgeous shell chariot drawn by 
four turtles, was taking a ride. Soon she fell asleep, and 
when she awoke the coach was standing still in a strange 
place, a beautiful place, and the brightest Clytie had ever 
seen. She climbed out and looked around. What were 
all these wonderful things that she saw? Presently some 
children came toward her. 

“Where am I?” she asked. 

A little boy replied, “‘ You are on the sea shore.” 

“What are those?” asked Clytie, pointing to some flowers, 

“Oh, those are flowers! Did you never see any before?” 

“No, indeed!” said Clytie. ‘My home is deep down in 
the ocean, where there are many wonderful plants, but 
nothing like these.” 

“Then you never saw a bird,” ventured a tiny girl. 
“Look up there. Hark! do you hear it sing?” 

** How I love to hear it!” answered Clytie. “But have 
you noticed how bright it is growing?” 

““Oh, yes!” replied the children. “That is because the 
Sun King is coming.” 
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The Goat with Big Horns 


Andantino. 


The big horned goat is out to- 
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down in the ocean. 


II Tet THE Story 

Far, far down in the ocean there once 
lived a little sea nymph, called Clytie. 
Her home was in an ocean cave. Its 
floor was carpeted with the most beautiful 
mosses and sea weeds. Lovely shells of 
many sizes, shapes and colors were used 
for furniture. Just outside could be found 
the shining white sea sand and a beautiful 
forest of coral. The ocean fairies who lived 
with Clytie loved her dearly and did all 
they could to make her happy. You will 
wonder why she was ever unhappy, so I 
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“T shall see him at last,” and Clytie turned her face 
toward the light. 

She watched and admired him all day. When he went 
away at night she cried. But when the children told her 
he would come again the next day, she dried her eyes, 
called her turtles, and went away saying that she would 
come again the next day. 

She did come the next day, and the next day, and the 
next. She watched and loved the sun, and longed to be 
like him. At last one night when she turned to go home 
she found that she could not move. She leaned over and 
jooked into the water. ‘‘ How strange I look!”’ she thought. 
“My hair looks like flower petals. My dress is like leaves. 
My feet are fastin the earth. NowTI never can go home. 
Turtles, Turtles, go tell my fairy friends that I am very 
happy, because I have grown like the Sun King. Now I 
must stay here always to be near him.” Then she fell 
asleep. 

Soon after, the children came to the beach. One said, 
“See that strange flower! What isit?”’ 

“T do not know,” replied the other, “‘but it looks like 
thesun. Let us call it sunflower.” 

One morning Clytie was awakened by thesun. He had 
watched her efforts to be like him and admired her patience. 

“You shall have your wish,” he said. “I will send you 
all over the earth to make people happy. Winds! Winds! 
Take the sunflower seeds and carry them all over the 
earth, that the people may have the flowers to see and love.” 


III QuEsTIONS 

(To organize the story and fix in memory for reproduction.) 

Who was Clytie and where did she live? Describe her 
home, horses and carriage. Tell why she was unhappy. 


What happened one day? Describe her first day on the 
island. What did she do at night? Tell of her last day’s 


(A Russian Folk Song sung by all Russian mothers to their children and translated 


for Primary Epucation) 
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visit. What did the children say? What did the Sun 
King do? 


IV ORAL REPRODUCTION 


V_ DRAMATIZATION 

The great value of dramatization is that it enables the 
child to be, in imagination, that which he is trying to 
understand. To understand emotion, character or thought, 
he must assimilate, lose himself in them, and become for 
the time the thing he represents. He vivifies his simple 
and often imperfect images by transforming them’ into 
motion. Gesell said, “ Dramatization is too enthusiastically 
received and sadly misunderstood.” He described it as a 
constructive process, with the value lying in the process. 
“Tt should be born of the child’s imaginative genius and 
bear the stamp of its originality. It should be bold, sug- 
gestive, primitive, like his drawings.” Yet in the face of 
such authority, there are too many teachers who go calmly 
on, allowing their pupils to memorize the words of others, 
directing every action, in fact, doing everything except 
helping the child to re-live the experience. 

No two classes will do the same work. The result will 
depend, not alone upon the skill of the teacher, but upon 
the previous training and environment of the pupils. 
Accept unhesitatingly the crudest work, if you are positive 
that it is the best the children can do at the time. Refuse 
to be discouraged. Continue to dramatize. You will be 
well repaid by the increased power exhibited by the chil- 
dren after a few weeks of skilful training of the imagination. 

The dramatization given below is intended to be sugges- 
tive. The children should first name the characters. The 
teacher or some child may write the list upon the black- 
board. This may be copied later if it is thought desirable 
to preserve the work. The number of scenes having been 
decided upon, they are ready to begin work on the first. 
In the third grade, the writing may be 
done by the teacher at class dictation, 
but even in this grade it is well to have 
pupils do part of the writing. 


CHARACTERS 


CLYTIE OceEAN Farry 
TURTLES Boy 
_—_———_=. MERMAID GIRL 


APOLLO, THE SUN KiNG APOLLO’s Horses 
WInps 


ScENE I—Clytie’s Home 


Clytie I am so unhappy! What 
shall I do? Every day I hear the 
mermaid sing of that wonderful being 
she calls the Sun King. I feel as if I 
must see him, but how can I? I am 
afraid to go alone. I wonder if one 
of the ocean fairies would go with me? 


(Enter Ocean Fairy) 


Ocean Fairy Good morning, dear 
Clytie. Why do you look so gloomy? 
Are you ill? 

Clytie No, but I am very unhappy. 
I long to see the Sun King, Apollo. 
Will you take me to him? 

Ocean Fairy Lam afraid to go out 
of the water, Clytie. Why do you 
want to go? Look at your beautiful 
home. Surely there could be nothing 
more wonderful anywhere. See all the 
lovely shells, pearls and mosses. Be 
content here where we all love you. 

Clytie I know that I have a beauti- 
ful home and that you are all very 
kind to me. Perhaps I could forget 
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about the Sun King if the mermaid did not sit on that rock 
just outside my door and sing about him every day. 
Listen! You can hear her singing now. 


(Mermaid outside sings, “‘Wake, Said the Sunshine.” 
Any sun song which the children know can be substituted for 
this.) 


Ocean Fairy It is a beautiful song, but who knows if it 
is true? Try to forget it. Would you not like to take a 
ride now? 

Clytie Perhaps I will go. 

Ocean Fairy Iwillcall the coach. (Exit Ocean Fairy) 
ScENE II— Arrival at the Island 


(Enter turtle team, walking very slowly, drawing Clytie’s 
chariot. Clytie is seated within, fast asleep. The turtles 
stop. Clytie awakes.) 


Clytie Where am I? 
I think I will get out. 


What a strange looking place! 
(Gets out) 


(Enter boy and girl) 


Clytie (pointing to some flowers) What are those? 

Girl Oh, those are flowers! 

Clytie Flowers! I never saw any before. 

Girl and Boy How strange! Where do you live? 

Blytie My home is a beautiful ocean cave. I fell asleep 
while out for a ride. When I awoke I found myself here. 
What is that far up above us? 

Boy That is a bird. Hark! 
soon. 


You will hear him sing 


Clytie Oh, how wonderful everything is here! Have 
you ever heard of the great, kind Sun King? 
Girl Oh, yes! He comes here every day. We do not 


always see him for sometimes the clouds hide him from us. 
Clytie I shall see him at last! If I try very hard per- 

haps I can grow as kind as he, and make everybody happy. 
Girl and Boy Look! There he comes! 


(Enter A pollo at one side of the back of the stage. He is 
seated in his chariot, which is drawn by four horses.) 


Clytie How grand he is! How I love him! (Watches 
till he passes out of sight at other side of stage, then begins to 
cry.) Hehas gone! He has gone! 

‘Girl and Boy Don’tcry! He will come again to-morrow. 

Clytie (dries her eyes) Come, Turtles. Take me home. 
I shall come here again to-morrow. I shall come every 
day. 


(Exit Clytie and children.) 
Scene III— At the Island Some Weeks Later 


(Clytie is drawn in by her turtles. 
A pollo appears.) 


She jumps out just as 


Clytie Here comes the dear, kind Sun God again. I 
wonder if I am growing like him. (Watches A pollo until he 
disappears. Tries tomove.) Icannotmove! My feet are 
fast in the ground! (Leans over and peers into the water.) 
How strange I look! My hair is like flower petals, my 
dress is like leaves. I do look like the Sun King! Now I 
can stay here always, and be first to greet the King. (To 
Turtles) Go home, little Turtles, and tell the dear fairies 
that I am very happy for I look like the Sun and I hope I 
am like him. (Exit Turtles) 


(Clytie sleeps, awaking with the return of Apollo. Enter 
Girl and Boy) 


Girl QO, see that strange flower! What can it be? 
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Boy It lookslike the sun. Let us call it the sunflower. 
(Exit Girl and Boy) 


(Enter A pollo) 


Apollo Dear little fairy, who wanted to make others 
happy, you shall have your wish. I will send you to many 
countries for people to see and love. (Pause) Winds, 


winds! (Winds appear.) 
Winds What is it, Your Majesty? 
Apollo Take the sunflower seeds and carry them to al] 


parts of the earth. 
Winds We hasten toobey. (Exit Winds) 
Apollo Good-bye, little Sunflower. (Exit A pollo) 





A Musical Game for the First 
Grade 


Lane Van Hook 


In working with the first grade children along musical 
lines, I find as others have that one cannot hold the interest 
of a grade of twenty or more children with mere scale steps 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or do, sol, me, do, sung over and over until 
each child has mastered these first five tones or the entire 
scale. 

One morning when interest seemed unusually low, I tried 
this simple device, which the children not only liked at the 
time but have asked for over and over since that first time. 

The teacher went quietly to the piano, struck the key of 
E-flat; then turning to the children sang softly in the same 
key. 

“Tf any child guesses the secret, and calls my name as I 
call his, he may come here and take my place.” She sang 
this twice softly, slowly on E flat. 

“Come, Henry.” Waiting a second or two, not Henry, 
but another child sang in a timid way, but in a perfect tone: 

“Yes, Miss Van Hook.” . 

He took the teacher’s place. She struck the next note 
of the scale of E-flat twice, and this child called out a name 
in the new tone, and a new voice answered him. As a 
number of the children had not guessed the secret, it made 
a certain amount of mystery and fun. 

After a certain amount of freedom had been gained, she 
would play a new tone. The child at the piano would 
change the call into such a sentence as: 

“Noel, have you the secret?” Or “Catch me if you can, 
Ashton,” or other such expressions. 

They played this until almost the entire group had guessed 
the tone secret. The few who had been caught requested 
that the secret be kept, and to let them be caught next 
time. 

In this little game real play spirit was developed by the 
children. In trying to be the next to be called, each child 
tried much harder for the new tones than when we just sang 
the steps or five tones of the scale. 


Arithmetic Game 
Nora Moss McCaffrey 


“FISH, FLESH AND FOWL” IN ARITHMETIC 


For an Oral Arithmetic game, one child takes the pointer 
and moves down the aisles; pointing suddenly to another 
pupil, he says “4 & 8” or “54 + 9” and counts rapidly to 
ten. If the one thus surprised can give the correct answer 
before the count reaches ten, he takes the pointer and is 
“Ir.” At first the counting should not be too rapid. As 
the speed increases, the interest and knowledge will increase 
also. 
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“ Last night when the moon 
was sailing ” 


“ A band of the fairy people” 


“ They have left their beautiful candles, 
Right here, on the goldenrod” queer 


“Vet I'm sure I'd feel so By the starlight ” 


Poems Little Children Love to Recite 


Angelina W. Wray 


Director of Oral Expression and Public Speaking in the Public Schools of New Brunswick, N. J. 


N September, when the golden-rod fills the fields and 
meadow with its shining torches, the children in the 
primary grades of even the most crowded city schools 
seem to “sense” the beauty of nature and are in- 

tensely interested in the “pretty things we could see if we 
were in the country,” while more fortunate boys and girls, 
who live nearer the “heart of nature,”’ fairly revel in the 
changing pageant of light and color unfolded before them. 
This interest may easily be made a stepping-stone to the 
introduction of some very enjoyable work — the memorizing 
and recitation of some poem in which they will take delight. 

If well done, this work is a splendid opening to a regular 
course in expression, and will aid the children in reading, 
in language, and in many other lessons. 

The beautiful pictures described in the poem, “Septem- 
ber,” by Helen Hunt Jackson, may be utilized in begin- 
ning the study. Some bright day in September the 
teacher may say brightly: 

“Children, we’ll imagine that we are going to take a walk 
together. Let us go far out into the green country. We 
are walking along a sunny stretch of road, bordered by 
golden-rod, shining like lighted candles. On either side 
of us are cornfields. Through the summer the stalks and 
leaves were green and bright. Now they are commencing to 
turn brown. When the wind stirs the tall plumes they look 
like Indian armies marching. 

“Passing the cornfields we come to some apple orchards. 
How gay the apples look! The trees bend under their 
load of ripened fruit. We'd all like to stay and eat some 
of those juicy apples, wouldn’t we? 

“Let us rest a moment in the shade of the woods a little 
farther on. From the moist ground some lovely blue 
flowers smile up at us. They are gentians whose blue 
fringes “curl” in the sunshine. 

“Down there in the corner of the meadow is a great clump 
of milkweed plants, their dusty pods half-open. We see 
the hidden silk, white as snow, and can watch a few of 
the pretty seeds whirling far away on the light breeze. 

“Tall, coarse grasses, called sedges, flaunt their seeds 
by the side of the little brook that ripples through the 
meadow, and see! the purple asters leaning over the edges 
‘make asters’ in the clear water! 

“As we come out on the broad road again, we notice 
the wild grapes fringing the lanes that lead to quaint old 
farm-houses. How fragrant they must make the air in 
the dewy morning! 

“Tt is noon now, and the roads are all a-flutter with yellow 
butterflies. Warmth and sunshine and beauty are every- 
where. All the lovely signs around us tell us September 
days are here. Have you had a pleasant walk? Did you 
like the beautiful things we saw? 

“A woman, Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, put all these 


things into a little poem that is very easy to remember. I 
will repeat it for you.” 

After the teacher has repeated the familiar lines she may 
ask earnestly: 

“Didn’t you like to hear that poem? Do you remember 
the first thing Mrs. Jackson speaks about? ‘Goldenrod?’ 
Yes, that was it. I know another little poem that tells 
about the golden-rod candles. Would you like to learn 
it so that you can all say it at hame and at school? The 
better you can say it, the more pleasure you can give to 
those who listen. You all like to give pleasure, don’t you? 
And, do you know, a great many people love to hear boys 
and girls recite, if they do it nicely. We'll have a great 
deal of fun learning how to do it, and we’ll use the poem in 
many ways. This little poem tells a story. Listen! [I'll 
tell you just what it says happened.” 

With the utmost interest repeat or read the whole poem, 
illustrating it with a few pretty gestures. 


THE GOLDEN-ROD CANDLES 
Last night when the moon was sailing, 
And the stars gleamed bright and high, 
A band of the fairy people 
Must have frolicked gayly by; 
For out in the fields and meadows, 
Where the daisies used to nod, 
They have left their beautiful candles, 
Right here, on the goldenrod! 
Perhaps they are hiding near me — 
All the fairies sweet and dear — 
I'd love, oh! I'd love to see them, 
Yet I’m sure Id feel so queer! 
I wish I could watch them dancing 
Where the daisies used to nod, 
By the starlight, and these wee candles 
They left on the goldenrod. 


If possible, have a spray of goldenrod at hand to show 
at the close of the recitation, and help the children to notice 
the number of tiny “candles” crowded close on every stem. 
If it is impossible to obtain the real flower, a very good 
illustration in color may be bought from the Perry Pictures 
Company, Malden, Mass., for a few cents. 

In teaching the poem to the children take plenty of time, 
and be careful to have each word pronounced clearly and 
distinctly. Do not tolerate any sing-song. There is 
little danger of that fault, however, if the thoughts are 
learned in natural groupings, instead of line by line. 

Proceed something like this. Ask the children when the 
fairies came. They will at once reply with the correct 
inflection, “Last night.” What was the moon doing? It 
was sailing, wasn’t it? Who can show me how it sailed? 
(Let one child after another try, until some one does it 
slowly and gracefully. If the child does not look up as she 
illustrates, ask her if she can see the pretty moon sailing. 
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She will at once raise her eyes, thus securing the right effect. 
(See Illustration No. 1.) 

How did the stars shine? Yes, they were bright, and 
they seemed very far away, up high. What must have 
happened in the night? What kind of people were they? 
TellmesoI shall knowthey were fairies not goblinsor witches. 
How do you think the fairies looked? Perhaps some of 
them had a flower in their hair. Maybe it was a spray of 
the bright little candles! Perhaps they held their dainty 
skirts with one hand, and the light over their head with the 
other hand. Show me how you think they looked. Try 
to show the prettiest fairy you can think of. (Illustration 
No. 2.) How did those fairies act? Were they sad? Oh, 
they frolicked gayly, did they? Tell me so I am sure they 
were happy. 

How do you know they were out last night? They 
left their candles here? Where did they leave them? What 
flowers used to nod here? Violets? Buttercups? Oh, you 
said daisies, did you? Show me where the candles are. 
(Illustration No. 3.) 

In teaching the second stanza let the learners catch the 
spirit of it — the childish desire to see the little people at 
play, mingled with the fun of “make-believe” fear. 

A few questions will lead them to see that the emphasis 
naturally falls on the words and phrases, “hiding,” “sweet 
and dear,” “love,” “see,” “so queer,” “wish I could watch 
them dancing,” “starlight,” and “wee candles.” The word 
“love” is emphasized both times it is used, the stronger 
inflection falling on the repetition. Be sure to have both 
face and gesture express the mischief in the line, “Yet I’m 
sure I’d feel so queer!” (Illustration No. 4.) 

The gesture used by the child (in Illustration No. 5) for 
the words, “by the starlight,” in the next to the last line 
of the poem, is not at all like that used for “sailing,” and 
the difference is significant, although the first hasty glance 
might not note it. The gesture used in Illustration No. 
3 should be repeated and held during the last part of the 
seventh and the whole of the eighth line in second stanza. 

To get the best results from the study, the poem should 
be made a part of the school-room work in as many ways 
as possible. For seat-work, drawing, etc., let the children 
color sprays of golden-rod, cut and color moon, stars, 
and fairies. A very attractive pattern for a pretty little 
fairy and for the moon and stars will be found in the Seat 
Work Patterns, accompanying the reader, “Little Play- 
mates,” by Angelina W. Wray, published by Newson & 
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Co., 27 West 23rd St., New York. The stories in the book 
are suitable for advanced first or second year classes, and 
the patterns may be bought either with or without the 
reader. 

The poem may be linked with physical training by the 
use of the little Swedish folk-dance, “‘Tantoli.” (See next 
page.) Boys and girls will love to sing “The Fairies 
Song,” to the music of the little folk-dance, before the dance 
itself is given. Lowering the music a few notes, so that it 
begins with “d” instead of the note “g” makes it more 
satisfactory for singing, but the music should be played 
as written for the dance. Teachers who have no musical 
instrument in their class-rooms will find they can teach 
the steps by allowing some of the pupils to hum the air, 
while the others go through the figures. 


THE FAIRIES’ SONG 
Darkness is here, and the silver stars are showing. 
Come, fairies, come, fairies, now it’s time for play! 
Bring all the lights of your golden candles glowing, 
Dance by the gleam of the pretty tapers gay. 


Chorus 
Ev’ry little light in the darkness shining! 
Ev’ry little heart all glad and gay! 
Frolic till the sun in the east gives warning, 
“Time each merry dancer hid away!” 


Hushed are the fields and the world is soundly sleeping; 
Come, fairies, come, fairies, hold the candles high! 

No little child from the meadow grass is peeping, 
Safely we'll dance while the happy moments fly. 

















A Group of Fairies with Their Candles 
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Poem, song and folk-dance make a pretty feature of an 
autumn entertainment or festival. Illustration No. 6 
shows a group of fairies seated in a semi-circle, holding 
their golden-rod candles, at the close of the song, ready for 
the signal to spring up and go through the steps of the 
little dance. Teachers who cannot get real golden-rod 
for this purpose may get equally pretty results by purchas- 
ing a fifteen-cent roll of Dennison’s Golden-rod Crépe Paper, 
cutting out the sprays and mounting them on cardboard. 
For stems tie the sprays to long stems broken from any tree 
or bush, tying them with green thread slipped through the 
top of the flower and the base of the spray. The golden- 
rod used in the illustration was cut and mounted in this 
way. A single roll will make enough sprays for about thirty 
children. The sprays make a pretty room decoration 
afterward, and the children love to see their “candles burn- 
ing” over the blackboard. 


WAYS TO SUSTAIN INTEREST 


In order to teach the poems through the year to the best 
advantage wise teachers will utilize motives that appeal 
to the child mind. 

Every day a few moments should be spent in individual 
practice. Once a week let one row after another pass to 
the front of the room, or to the platform if it is possible 
to use an auditorium, and have each child recite a part or 
the whole of the recitation as the case may be, marking each 
recitation by numerals or letters, giving credit to each row 
whose members make an earnest effort to do the work 
well. 

The poem given for September is suitable for use in any 
ordinary first, second or third year grade, and even in 
fourth year classes, if there are not too many pupils who 
because of retardation are above normal age. 

A plan which will insure steady interest and lead to rapid 
progress may be tried out at the cost of a few cents, if the 
teacher desires. The plan was originally intended for use 
in primary and junior Sunday-school classes, and was de- 
signed for a different purpose, but it will be found practical 
and interesting for this new purpose. Large flag cards 
(about 93 x 11} inches) may be purchased for 25 cents a 
dozen from Smith and Lamar, Department of S. S. Sup- 
plies, Nashville, Tennessee; Dallas, Texas; or Richmond, 
Va. These cards are very attractive and make a pleasing 
decoration for the class-room. Instead of the usual stars 
on the blue field, the latter shows a circle of thirteen white 
dots, intended to be covered with stars. 

Mark each card at the top or bottom with the words, 
“Row No. 1,” “Row No. 2,” etc. After the weekly 
contest place a gold star over one of the dots on the card 
belonging to each row that has earned the honor. Each 
card may be used for a period of thirteen weeks, and interest 
grows more intense as the pretty stars shine out. 

Another plan that is very successful is to cut shields from 
cardboard, lettering them in the same way, and adorn the 
shields with stars as they are won. (See [Illustration 
No. 7.) 

Another interesting incentive which adds spice and pre- 
vents weariness in daily drill was also originally intended 
for Sunday-school work. The Smith & Lamar Company 
furnish still larger cards, one bearing a picture of a beehive, 
the other a blossoming bough. Divide the class into two 
sections, calling one the ‘‘ Bees,” the other the “ Butter- 
flies,’ and have a contest between the two divisions. The 
cards are twenty-five cents for the two, and boxes of Bee 
and Butterfly seals may be bought from the same com- 
pany at ten cents for each box. At the close of the recita- 
tion each week, let each row that wins it have the honor 
of placing a bee on the bee-hive or a butterfly on the bough, 
according to the section to which they belong. The con- 
test may last as many weeks as desired. 

The work may be done with great interest and profit 
without any of these helps, of course, but their use certainly 
pleases the workers and makes progress more quick and 
certain. 
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Tantoli 


(A Swedish Folk Dance) 
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Danced in couples. 

Partners stand beside each other, with arms crossed on 
back (Illus.) During the first measure both take one step 
forward with their outer foot, touching the ground with the 
heel only, and leaning slightly back at the same time; then 
take one step backward with same foot, only touching the 
ground with the toe, at the same time leaning slightly for- 
ward. During the second measure both run three steps 
forward (1, 2, 3), beginning with outer foot. During third 
and fourth measures the same steps are performed, this 
time beginning with inner foot. Repeat. Dancers change 
position, gentleman putting hands on lady’s hips, lady her 
hands on gentleman’s shoulders and, dance “Zweitritt” 
during the remaining eight measures (5-12). Repeat the 
whole dance as often as desired. 

Zweitritt: Two hopping steps on each foot (right, right, 
left, left, etc.), lady beginning with right foot, gentleman 
with left. Turn around meanwhile as in waltz or polka. 
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7" The Thunder Shower. 


Ipa MavupeE Titus. 
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1. O see the rain is pour -ing down On ev - ’ry house-topin the town. See the lightning— 

2. The Thun-der Show-er will not last; Weknowthat it is al-most passed.Stopped the lightning— 
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Soon we'll see the bright and shin - ing glad rain - bow. 
Soon the chil- dren out to play a-gain may go. ~~ @¢ & 2 eo Se 
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@. The storm clouds come up from the west. ( Piano.) 

The falling rain. (Children may raise hands above heads and twinkle fingers as they lower arms.) 

Repeat “4”, 

- Forked lightning. (Describe a quick circle with right hand toward the right.) 

Thunder. (On “Oh,” “Oh,” “ Oh,” place hands over the ears to shut out the thunder, and sing short loud tones.) 
The Rainbow. (Form an arch above heads with hands and arms, and keep position until end of the music.) 

. The fading rainbow. ( Piano.) Repeat motions for second verse. 
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Correlating Paper Cutting 


Bessie Dixon 





September Posters 


E have heard and read much about hand work. 
We have been told of its benefits from a peda- 
gogical and psychological standpoint. Have we 
ever carefully tested the theories? 

Through the Primary Epucarion, I shall tell how paper 
cutting was correlated with the common school branches. 
This free hand cutting was used as a summary of the work 
covered in Grade II. Many posters were made, but those 
shown are samples. This work, however, is not for grade 
two alone, but for the first three or four grades. 

This is the manner in which the work was carried on. 
During the warm September days, we learned about 
Gemila, the child of the desert. The children were in- 
tensely interested in the procession formed while moving 
from place to place and that part of the story we worked 
out in poster form. 

At the Nature Study period, we contrasted this barren 
desert with our own glorious country. True, we rambled 
through dusty roads, but found the yellow goldenrod, 
beautiful gentians and asters, milkweed pods full of sails, 
fields of brown corn, fruit laden apple trees and vines 
of purple grapes. Golden butterflies flitted about and the 
grasshopper, in a suit of brown, hopped out of our way. 
“The Legend of the Gentian” and the story of “The 
Goldenrod and the Aster” from the autumn copy of 
“All the Year Round” formed a part of the month’s work. 
‘Mr. Grasshopper” from the same book was read to the 


“~ 








children after learning what they had already observed 
about this queer little fellow. In connection with our 
story of Gemila, “How the Camel Got His Hump” from 
Kipling’s “ Just So Stories” was worked out in poster form. 

As September brings Eugene Field’s birthday, at the 
time set apart for literature we learned about Eugene Field 
and read many of his poems. We then made a poster of 
this description. We cut, in printing, the name Eugene 
Field. Next, we cut September 3, 1850. Lastly, we cut 
the names of the three poems which the children liked best. 
Their choice was: “Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” “Seein’ 
Things” and “Little Boy Blue.” 

As for the technical work in language, the period and 
question mark were reviewed. These marks were cut by 
the children and put away for future use. The exclama- 
tion point was then developed. This was also cut and 
put away. The completed poster will be shown in a later 
issue of this paper. 

In spelling, the words incorrectly spelled in each day’s 
work: were cut and mounted. This poster, at the end 
of the month, showed the total number of words missed 
during the month. A lively review of words from our poster 
took place. 

One phase of our number work was shown in poster form. 
In grade one, counting to fifty by tens, fives and twos took 
place. This. counting was reviewed and these numbers 
were cut. During the remainder of the month, counting 
to one hundred by tens, fives and twos took place and 
these numbers were cut. The poster, at the end of the 
month, showed the amount of counting 
done. 

In music, the song which we worked 
out was, “Hear the bell ring, ding-dong 
bell.” As this is the beginning of the 
school year, it is very appropriate. Be- 
sides, it is the first of a series of five 
little songs worked out in the first grade. 
The children have sung this song by 
rote and note in grade one. During 
September of the second year, they 
learned the number of lines and spaces 
of the staff and cut the five lines. They 
knew the clef and cut one, understood 
time and cut to show two-two time, cut 
the bars to appear on the staff and 
worked out the notes in paper cutting. 
After this was mounted, the words to the 
song were cut and placed where they 
belonged. 

To be sure, this September outline 
offers several posters, one of which is 
not to be completed till later in the 
school year. These are a part of the ex- 
periment which was worked out during 
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the nine months in order to prove what 
[ believed to be true regarding the value 
of this line of work. I trust some of the 
suggestions may be helpful to many of 
the readers of PRrmARY EDUCATION. 


A Late Rose 
(For two little folks) 
Dear little wild rose 
With petals so gay, 
Are you looking for summer 
This sunshiny day? 
Dear little school-girl, 
Don’t think me a dunce 
But I’ve never seen winter, 
I'd like to, just once! 
—A.E.A. 


Second 


Game of the Flowers 
Laura Rountree Smith 


(This game is based on Froebel’s “The Flower Basket’’) 


The children are in a circle. 
He 
He 


They choose the Gardener. Gardener. 
skips about inside with a basket of flowers on his arm. 


says: The childre 


If he names any mentioned in the verse he goes 
out of the game. 
n may sing in connection with this game — 


Tune — “Comin’ Thro the Rye”: 


Roses and lilies and daffy-down-dillies, 
June has come to town, oh! 

Roses and lilies and daffy-down-dillies, 
June wears a pretty gown, oh! 


He pauses by any child who must say, “Here are daisies, 
or pansies,” or name any flowers except those mentioned in 
the verse. Ifthechild fails to name a flower he becomes the 


Merry, Merry June is coming, 
We can hear her call, 

Merry, Merry June is coming, 
With her flowers all. 

Daisies bloom amid the clover, 
All the world’s in tune, 

And it is June the wide world over, 
Happy, happy June! 


The Desert 
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A Suggestion for a Good Beginning in September 


Lewis S. Mills 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 
(And Others) 


1 Previous to the opening of school, place on the 
blackboard or chart the lines which are to be read for the 
first day. Place the words to be drilled on a chart and on 
flash cards. All the new words in this selection should be 
included. Secure pictures to illustrate the poem, if possi- 
ble. The teacher may draw illustrations on the blackboard. 
Have a pointer, an eraser, and crayon at hand. Have the 
poem hektographed and cut into lines, one set for each pupil. 
Gather the class quickly before the blackboard or chart. 

2 Get the children in sympathy with the selection to be 
read. Use the pictures. Tell the story of the selections. 
Appeal to the children for experiences similar to those de 
scribed in the selection. It is often well for the teacher 
to express her own experiences. This step should arouse 
interest. The teacher should be careful to use the same 
vocabulary that is later to be presented. 

3 The teacher reads the poem to the class several times 
until, by observation and by questioning, she is sure the 
meaning of the selection has been grasped. A few ques: 
tions or explanatory remarks may be necessary to clarify 
the lines for a slow class. The meaning of the whole should 
be very clear before proceeding to the study of the parts. 
The class should be led to think as the writer thought. The 
class should have the images clear and should feel the emo- 
tions described. The first poems may be repeated until 
memorized before reading them. This step is helpful with 
foreign or slow pupils. Encourage imitation of tone and 
emphasis. This insures good oral reading, but necessitates 
care and preparation on the part of the teacher. 

4 The class should read the whole selection, using the 
pointer as the general guide, but not pointing to individual 
words. 

5 The teacher and then the class should read individual 
sentences and their meaning should be fairly grasped. The 
whole is made up of a series of pictures or images. 

6 Read from the leaflet the passages taught. This is the 
transition from the blackboard to the book. There should 
be constant and daily practice in the reading of review 
leaflets. 

7 Drill from the board, chart and flash cards all the new 
words in the selection. The meaning of the words should 
be obtained from the context wherever possible. Drill 
daily on the charts in review. This drill is exceedingly im- 
portant. It should be kept upthrough thesecond school year. 

8 Place on the board short, new sentences from the words 
taught. 

9 Assign for seat work the building of the poems by lines, 
phrases and words. The words should be built with letters. 
The chart or leaflets should be placed in clear view of the 
class at work. As soon as possible have class copy leaflets 
and words in writing. Have no printing. 

10 In later review periods read and re-read leaflets, in- 
sisting upon natural tones and emphasis. The children 
should strive to imitate the tones and expression of the 
teacher. If the teacher’s expression in 3 and here is good, 
then good expression will be apparent in the class reading and 
special drills will be unnecessary. 


METHOD APPLIED TO LEAFLET No. 1 


1 The teacher has printed the first four lines on a chart 
or on the board. 


I have a little shadow 
That goes in and out with me 
And what can be the use of him 
Is more than I can see. 


All the words are placed on a chart, avoiding alphabet- 
ical order and the order in the text. There are twenty-three 
words in these four lines. 


I a little with use 

That goes in shadow me lave 
And what can out of see 
Is more than the him 


The teacher has, also, placed these words on perception 
cards, the printed form on one side and the script on the 
other. The pointer, crayon and eraser are conveniently 
placed. ' 

The seat work consists of the hektographed poem cut up 
into lines — later a collection of letters with which to build 
the words is used. This has been prepared and is ready for 
use. The class is quickly gathered before the chart or 
board. The lesson is presented with a snap and go. 

2 “How many of you have a shadow?” 

“Does he ever leave you?” 

“Of what use is he?” 

3 Once a gentleman wrote a little poem about a shadow. 
Would you like to have me read the poem to you? The 
teacher reads the poem several times until she knows by the 
faces of the children that they understand. The teacher 
may continue to read until some of the children have memo- 
rized the whole selection. The teacher then calls on the 
class for volunteers. The class re-reads until each pupil 
is sure of the lines. 

4 The teacher and then the class and then individuals 
in the class read the selection from the board using the 
pointer. The pointer is kept moving steadily. It should 
not pause at each word. This would make uneven reading. 
5 The teacher asks questions to bring out the parts of the 
sentences. “What does the poem say I have?” “Where 
does the little shadow go?” 

The class then reads sentence by sentence and phrase by 
phrase. 

6 The class reads the lines or the selection from the 
leaflet. 

7 The teacher gives exercises in finding individual words. 
This is followed by drills from the chart, from the board, 
and from flash cards. A resourceful teacher will invent 
many devices to vary the drill and thus to arouse interested 
attention. 

8 The teacher places on the board original sentences such 
as the following: 


I see a little shadow. 
Ihave more. (And so on.) 


9 The teacher then assigns definite seat work in building 
the poem previously hektographed and cut up into lines 
or phrases. She hangs the chart on which the poem, or 
lines of the poem, or lists of words to be built are printed 
where all the class may look for guidance in building. 
Watchfulness should be exercised over this seat work during 
the first few weeks or until the children have formed the 
habit of steady and correct workmanship. In a one room 
school upper grade children can assist helpfully. 

10 In review period read and re-read, securing natural 
tones and proper emphasis. This is an imitative process. 


READING FOR GRADE I ARRANGED BY MONTHS 


SEPTEMBER 
Material Number of New Words 

1 My Shadow — Stevenson 37 
2 Bed in Summer — Stevenson 42 
19 

OcTOoBER 
3 Once I Saw a Little Bird 21 
4 Little Birdie — Tennyson 18 
5 Little Raindrops 12 
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6 The Spider and the Fly 26 “ » Co . 3 W _ * 
7 The Kid and the Wolf — sop 17 Primary Composition Work 
94 II 
NOVEMBER os ©. Reger 
8 The Mountain and the Squirrel — Emerson 45 GRADE II 
9 The Wind and the Sun — Zsop 24 ; 
10 Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 27 Tue Happiest Boy IN THE WORLD 
96 Section I 
Many years ago there was a little prince who lived in a 
cecilia beautiful palace. The king loved him dearly. He gave 
ee a RS his little son everything the child wished for. The littl 
“ i ' og ph aca i aee ~ prince had ponies and rowboats and books and pictures 
2 eL san 2 ° ° > ae, 28 
13 The Shut-Eye Train 38 and toys. He had servants to wait on him. Yet the little 
-- prince was not happy. 
106 
Section II 
JANUARY One day a magician came to the palace. He saw the 
14 Singing Sunbeams 31 unhappy little prince. He said to the king, “I know how 
15 The Lost pansy be to make your little boy happy!”’ The king said, “I want 
7 algae ter anaage » - my son happy, so I am willing to pay anything you ask.” 
4 GS ¢ -aStS ~ {L550 40 - ” = 
134 Section III 
Then the magician took the little boy into one of the 
FEBRUARY private rooms of the palace. He wrote something on a 
18 The Sugar Plum Tree — Field 33 piece of paper. He gave the paper to the little prince. 
19 Frogs at School 57 The magician said, “Here is a candle. When I am gone 
20 Celebration Story 84 hold it under this paper. Read the words which appear.” 
74 Then the stranger left. He refused to take any pay. 
_—_— Section IV 
1 Pitty-P | Tippv-T : Field = The little prince held the blank paper over the candle. 
ai Futy-Pat and Tippy- Loe — Wier m4 These words appeared in blue letters: “Do a kindness to 
22 Spring Celia Thaxter 31 


23 Suppose — Phebe Cary 55 
24 Good-night and Good-morning— Lord Houghion 47 


195 
APRIL 
25 Wishing — William Allingham 34 
26 A Boy’s Song — James Hogg 41 
27 The Land of Story Books — Stevenson 35 
28 The Moon 31 
29 September 33 
30 Sunshine 19 
193 
May 
Phillips Brooks’ First Letter 116 
Phillips Brooks’ Second Letter 110 
Phillips Brooks’ Third Letter 54 
280 
(Or books may be read during this month.) 
JUNE 

Phillips Brooks’ Fourth Letter 55 
Phillips Brooks’ Fifth Letter 115 
Phillips Brooks’ Sixth Letter 66 
236 





A Language Game 
Florence B. Corey 


The only articles needed for this game are two toy tele- 
phones connected by a string which may be three or four 
yards long. One of the telephones is given to Mary. Mary 
shuts her eyes while another one is selected to speak at the 
other telephone. The last child rings the bell and Mary 
asks, “Who is it? John answers, “It is I.” Mary may 
hot guess correctly and so John may repeat what he has 
said, also telling her that she has not guessed correctly. 
And so the game continues until May guesses that it is 
John who has telephoned to her. 


some one every day.” 


Section V 

How the child laughed over his secret! 
try the new game. Then he found that the magician was 
right. The little prince had become the happiest boy in 
the whole kingdom. 


He decided to 


GRADE III 
THE BELL oF ATRI 

(Longfellow) 

Section I 
In olden times a kind king lived in Italy. This ruler 

was called King John. He loved his people. He tried hard 
to make them happy. He often said, “I wish every one 
to be treated justly.” 


Section II 

Some of his people were not as good as King John. These 
people wronged their neighbors. The neighbors complained 
to the good king. The ruler listened to their troubles. 


Section III 

At last he said, “I will set up a great bell in the market 
place. Any one may ring the bell if he is wronged. He 
shall receive justice.” 


Section IV 

A large bell was set up in the market place. 
people rang it. They received justice and went away 
happy. Year after year passed. The bell was rung until 
its rope became thin. 


Many 


Section V 

At last the long rope broke. Only a short piece was left. 
Very few people were tall enough to reach it. Finally 
some kind person fastened a piece of grape-vine to the rope. 


Section VI 
One hot summer day a poor old horse saw the vine hang- 
ing from the rope. The hungry animal thought, “These 


* See page 352 of the June issue for directions for using these stories. 
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withered leaves are better than nothing.” He began to 
munch and pull the vine. The great bell rang loudly. 
It brought the judge to see who wanted justice. 


Section VII 

The judge was amazed! It was only a horse which he 
met! He looked at the poor thin creature. He pitied the 
old beast. Then he said, “This dumb animal shall have 
justice. Who has turned him away to starve?” 


Section VIII 

A large crowd of people had gathered. One called, “This 
horse belongs to the stingy knight of Atri.” Another said, 
“The horse was fed until he grew too old to work.” A third 
man cried, “The old horse has wandered all day in the 
burning sun. He can find but little grass this hot dry sum- 
mer.” The judge answered, “It is a shame to treat a 
faithful creature like this!” 


Section IX 

Then the king’s judge sent for the heartless old knight. 
He asked the knight why the horse had been turned away. 
The judge found that the story was true. The knight was 
too stingy to feed the helpless old animal. 


Section X 

The judge became very angry. He cried, “The crea- 
ture was faithful to you while he could work. Now the 
law decides you must feed and care for him. He shall 
have justice as long as he lives.” 


Section XI 
The people clapped wildly. They cheered and shouted. 
They were happy to see even a dumb beast treated fairly. 


Section XII 

Back to the stable the knight led his faithful old horse. 
The man had not thought that the Bell of Atri could help 
a dumb beast. Neither could he forget King John’s words, 
“Let everyone receive justice.” 


GRADE IV 

WILuiAM TELL 

(Swiss tradition) 
Section I 

Many years ago a man by the name of Gessler ruled the 

people of Switzerland. He was insolent and wicked and 
treated the people cruelly. One day he set up a tall pole 
in the public square. Then he hung his own cap on top 
of it. He gave orders that every man who came into the 
town should make a bow to the hat. 


Section IT 

His power was so great that none dared rebel. Everyone 
carried out the strange order. All obeyed through fear. 
These same people were terrified one day when a braver 
man refused! The man stood up straight and laughed at 
the hat. “Why should I bow toa hat?” said William Tell. 


Section III 

Gessler happened to be riding by at the time. When he 
heard this he was very angry. The tyrant decided to 
punish Tell for being so bold. Gessler determined that his 
orders should not be jeered at. 


Section IV 

“Tell,” said Gessler, “I have heard you are a famous 
shot.”” Tell did not reply. ‘“ Well,” Gessler said, after a 
pause, “I have heard so much of this boast of yours that 
I should like to see something of it. At a hundred yards’ 
distance you shall shoot an apple placed on your boy’s 
head.” Tellturned pale. He begged for another command. 
In vain were his pleadings and arguments. Gessler com- 
manded the test to be made at once. 
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Section V 

Tell’s little boy was bound to a tree. The apple was 
placed on the child’s head. A spot was marked to show 
where Tell was to stand. Once more Tell begged the tyrant 
not to demand this cruel test. But Gessler would show no 
mercy. “Shoot, or you both shall die!” he commanded. 


Section VI 

Tell’s lip trembled as he walked to his place. Then a 
strange light gleamed in his eyes. He drew an arrow, ex- 
amined it carefully, then stuck it in his belt. He drew 
another arrow, fitted it to his bow, took aim, and let it fly, 
The apple lay upon the ground. It had been pierced 
through the centre. 


Section VII 

Tell was about to leave the place when Gessler asked, 
“What was the other arrow for?”’ “Tyrant,’”’ was the re- 
ply, “that arréw was for your heart if I had missed the 
apple! Nor should I have missed my mark a second 
time!” 


How We Studied Africa in 
the Fourth Grade 


Mabel Campbell 


Y far the most interesting subject in the curri- 

culum is Geography. It permits the development 

Of initiative in both the pupil and the teacher. 

Yet how often do we see the interest of the pupil 
lag when he takes up the study of the grand divisions. 
This is the teacher’s fault and not that of the subject 
matter or of the child. 

In taking up the study of Africa in the fourth grade, we 
spoke of its position on the globe with reference to the 
other grand divisions, also with reference to the zones. 
We spoke of the climate we might expect to find. We 
sketched on the board the general shape, using straight 
lines. Next the physical features, such as mountains, 
rivers, lakes, and boundaries, were discussed. We did not 
use a text for a few days but spent the study periods in 
modeling maps in sand. The children were given hekto- 
graphed maps to cut out. On these they placed the rivers, 
lakes, and mountains. 

After this map study we take what the text book gives 
about southern Africa. I then read to the class from Car- 
penter’s Geographical Reader about the diamond mines 
near Kimberly, showing them by drawings on the board 
just how the diamonds are found imbedded in the blue clay. 
The children after discussing this wrote the story, follow- 
ing an outline worked out in class on the board. 

In the same way we took up’the study of ostrich farming. 
We cut out two more strips, on one of which to write the 
names of the animals, on the other the names of the pro- 
ducts, adding the names as we learned of the animal or 
product. 

We made a large map on the sand-table, and as we 
studied, the children placed upon it the animals. Some 
were cut from cardboard, others were toys and even a 
few were cookies, but nevertheless to the child they were 
real live animals. The products were put in small glass 
bottles and set upright in the sand. 

As an introduction to the work on Central Africa, I 
invited a lady, who was interested in missionary work and 
who had heard Dan Crawford lecture on his work in the 
wilds of Africa, to come to school and tell us of the people 
of this region. The children were delighted and talked 1or 
days about the customs of the negro people. 

We also read what Carpenter had to say of this region. 
The children especially enjoyed the animals and the stories 
of the pygmies. They read for themselves, ‘‘ Mpuke, Our 
Little African Cousin,” by Wade. On the sand table a 
negro village was represented. The walls of the huts 
were made of clay and the roofs were really thatched. 
Candy negro dolls made it more realistic. 
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Among the animals found in the jungles near the village 
were a tiger, elephant, zebra and giraffe. On our paper 
maps also appeared the names of these animals and several 
others. 

Next we studied Egypt. We talked about the Bible 
stories relating to this country. We studied our text, 
learning there that the Nile overflowed its banks once a 
year. The cause and effects of this were discussed and on 
consulting the Geographical Reader we found that the 
soil is forty feet deep in some places and that it builds up 
at the rate of six inches in a century. By figuring on the 
board we found that the valley has been builded in about 
eight thousand years. By looking at the map I showed the 
children how this fertile soil has been brought down from 
the Abyssinian Highland. 

We talked about the climate, about the products, and 
about the location of Alexandria and Cairo. 

The children were deeply interested in the pyramids 
and Sphinx, and wondered much about how they could 
have been constructed without the aid of modern ma- 
chinery. They made miniature models of them in clay. 
Some tiny toy storks were brought in by one child and 
placed in Egypt. ; 

The children were constantly bringing in useful and in- 
teresting material. One boy came to me and said, “I 
have some Sudan grass seed and I'll bring some and plant 
itinthe Sudan. Next year I’ll bring some of the grass, for 
we are going to raise some this summer. 

We had yet one part of Africa to study and that was the 
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Sahara Desert. After a little time spent in a study of the 
text we read what Mr. Carpenter had learned of this 
region. The children read “Ali, the Boy Camel Driver.” 

I now gave a part of the class some green wall paper, 
scissors, paste and pictures of palm trees. By rolling the 
paper in a roll, and cutting it in strips at one end, then 
pasting so it would not unroll, they made very good- 
looking palm trees. These were placed on the sand-table 
to represent an oasis. While they were doing this the re- 
mainder of the class were dressing dolls as Arabian camel 
drivers and packing the toy camels for their journey 
across the burning sands. 

Aside from our study of the text, the reading of geo- 
graphical readers and the making of our sand-table map, 
we kept up our paper maps so that at the end of two 
months, when we had completed the study of Africa, each 
child had a set of five maps, the first showing the physi- 
cal features, the second the people as Arabs, Negroes, and 
Europeans, the third showing the products, the fourth 
the countries and a few of the cities; and the fifth show- 
ing the animals. Each child had a booklet with his own 
compositions on the following subjects: “Ostrich Farm- 
ing, “Diamond Mining,” “Negroes of Central Africa,” 
“Elephants and Ivory,” “Strange Animals of Africa,” 
“Pygmies,” “Plant and Animal Life on the Kongo,” 
“The Formation of The Nile Valley,” “Pyramids and 
Sphinx,” “A Caravan on the Sahara,” “Dates,” “Figs,” 
and “The Region in Africa Which is Most Interesting 
to Me.” 





Pages from the Rooklet on Africa 





Game of the Fish 


Laura Rountree Smith ' 
(Based on Froebel’s “The Fish in the Brook”’) ' 


The children choose a fisherman, who gives them names 
of fish. They stand in two lines and sing, waving arms 
to and fro— Tune — “Twinkle, Little Star”: 

See the merry little brook, 
In the water come and look, 
Many fishes you will see, 
Swimming happy as can be. 

The fisherman now says, running between the lines, “The 

salmon and pike are swimming in the brook.” The children 


named change places and the game continues. They sing 
as before. The next time the fisherman runs through the 
lines he names other fish, who change places. To end 
the game he may sing, and the rest ‘joi, him (same'tune) : 
Straight and crooked flows the brook, 
And. the fishes swim about, 
We will pause upon our way, 
Marching straight without a doubt. 


They form straight lines and march to seats. 
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Making Picture Study a Live Lesson 


Anne More 


Note A three-foot piece of wall-paper border, landscape pattern, 
showing a few trees and distant hills, was pinned, at the height of 
three and one-half feet, to our library book-shelves, which served as 
the back of our stage. From this were draped, over a lounge and 
several small pieces of furniture, three pairs of old dark-green, crinkly 
(seersucker) curtains, which brought the verdure well to the front of 
our stage. folded sewing table, propped up with a dictionary and 
covered with a gray blanket, served as the flat rock, and on the little 
hills made by the furniture under the green curtains were scattered 
a few toy sheep. This proved quite a satisfactory setting for the first 
act 

A hastily-constructed easel, a few draperies, old pictures in frames 
standing about, and a few adjustable window-screens over which 
cloth was pinned for canvas, was quite sufficient to suggest the artist 
studio, seen in the second and third acts. 


Time A summer afternoon. 

PLAcE A green meadow, surrounded by woods. Sheep 
grazing about. In the foreground a large, flat rock. The 
boy, Giotto, is very busy, drawing with chalk upon the surface 
of this rock, looking at the sheep, and then using the chalk 
again and again. 


(Enter the great artist, Cimabue. He gazes at the beauties 
of the landscape, shading his eyes with his hand, and at length 
notices the boy, working away, almost at his feet. He goes 
nearer, softly, and looks over the boy’s shoulder. Surprise, 
wonder, admiration are seen in his face and gestures.) 


Cimabue (gently) Ah! my lad, you love to draw? 
Giotto (surprised, rising and touching his cap) Yes, sir. 
Cimabue Who taught you, boy? 

Gigtto Noone,sir. I keep my father’s sheep here in this 
meadow. Isee the sheep. I find these bits of chalk. The 
smooth, flat rock is here, and so the picture grows. 

Cimabue What is your name, my boy? 

Giotto Iam called Giotto, sir. 


Cimabue Giotto, would you like to go with me? I, too, 





St. Francis Preaching to the Birds 


love to make pictures. I will show you how to use the 
crayon, and how to lay the paint on canvas. Some day 
you may become a great artist, and paint pictures for all the 
world to see if you will come with me. 

Giotto Oh, sir, if I could learn, I’d be so glad, so glad 
to go! But (thoughtfully) who would care for father’s 
sheep if I were to go with you? Here comes my father, sir, 
(Enter Bondone) This is my father (taking Bondone’s hand), 
Bondone is his name. (Bondone bows low, as a shepherd to 
a courtier. 

Cimabue You are the father of this boy, good man? 
This Giotto most assuredly has great talent, perhaps great 
genius. His drawing here fills me with wonder. Such a 
little lad and working all alone! (Studies the drawing 
again, carefully) Bondone, man, will you spare this lad 
(lays hand on Giotto’s shoulder) to me, to go with me to 
Florence and learn to be an artist — a great artist, if I am 
not mistaken? I am Cimabue. (Bondone bows again, 
with reverence due to so great an artist.) 

Bondone (looking affectionately at the boy, who clings to 


him) To spare him will be sad for me, great Cimabue, and 
[ shall miss him sorely with the sheep, for he is faithful at 
his tasks, good sir. Yet this gift of his, which has seemed 
wonderful to me, is too great to be wasted. If you can give 
him freedom in this art after he serves his due apprentice- 
ship, O great Cimabue, I give him to you! 

Cimabue Good words, Bondone. More and more I’m 
taken with the lad. Come, let us talk this over. (The) 
walk away, Giotto following.) He shall go to Florence with 
me, and there in my studio — 


(Giotto turns back, lingeringly, as they disappear, then 
runs to the rock, picks up the chalk, and falls to drawing until, 
at last, he seems satisfied and throws down the chalk. 


Giotto There, my sheep, you'll do (pats the pictur 
lovingly) and maybe, to-morrow, you'll run right off 
the rock (laughs heartily at the thought, looks at the sheep 
grazing, and then about at the scenery). Dear sheep! 
Dear trees! I love it all. (Puts right hand over eyes, 
tight and hard, and stands so for a moment, thinking 
Oh, joy! I see it still! LIseeit still! (Removes hand 
from eyes) In my mind’s eye I'll keep these woods 
(waves hand toward trees), my sheep, and all, and with 
this hand I’ll make the people see it all—if my master 
will but show me how. [I'll serve him faithfully. I'll 
work and work, and learn and learn — and paint 
such pictures! Oh! (runs off, but stops to look about 
once more). Good-by, dear fields! dear home! 

|Curtain| 


TrmE When Giotto has grown to be a man and @ 
great artist. 


PLAce Giotto’s studio in Florence. 


(Giotto discovered at work at his easel. Enter envoy 
from the pope, wearing rich robes and carrying @ 
portfolio.) 


Envoy Is this the artist, Giotto? 

Giotto (rising courteously) I am Giotto, sir. 

Envoy Ihave heard of Giotto’s fame far away from 
here, and I desire to see such of your pictures as I 
may. I come to Florence as envoy from the pope. 

Giotto (bowing) The envoy from the pope is wel- 
come in my studio, and since my work is of interest, 
pray look about at your pleasure. ; 

Envoy In Rome they tell this story of the pupil 
of the great Cimabue: that once you painted upon 
your master’s canvas a fly so lifelike that the master 
strove, though vainly, to brush it off. 
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Giotto (laughing with the envoy) Yes, that was 
true, though ‘twas an idle prank. 

Envoy An idle prank, perhaps, yet showing mar- 
velous skill! But to my errand. His Hol_ness the 
Pope desires that certain paintings be made in the 
Church of St. Peterin Rome. I have had converse 
with many great artists of Sienna, and now am 
come to Florence. In this portfolio are many draw- 
ings made by those great artists, that I may display 
before the Pope, that for himself he may judge who 
is worthy to be entrusted with that great work. Will 
you, Giotto, give me some drawing that I may pre- 
sent to my master for this purpose? 

Giotto Certainly, sir. I shall be most happy to 
send to his Holiness an exhibition of my skill. 
(Picks up pencil and drawing paper, and with one sweep 
of his hand draws a perfect circle. He presents this 
to the envoy with a smile.) Here is the drawing. 

Envoy (looking at the drawing curiously and with 
displeasure) Am I to have nothing more than this? 
You jest with me. 

Giotto That is no jest, sir. You will see your- 
self, the full moon in the sky is not more truly 
round than Giotto’s O, made with one simple sweep 
of his right hand. Send on that drawing with the 
rest, and see if it will not be recognized. I’llstake my 
reputation on it. “Nothing more than that” — 
that is enough and to spare. 





(The envoy shakes his head, sadly, but places the 
drawing in his portfolio, and bowing, withdraws.) 


Giotto Yes, enough and to spare — and if he tells 
the mahner of the doing of it, and his Holiness sees 
how fair and perfect — yea, perfection itself — is 
that little circle, twill tell the tale of all my good 

















accomplishments. (Goes to work at his easel.) 
[Curtain.| 
Time Later. 
PLACE Same. 


(Giotto discovered at easel. Enter envoy.) 


Envoy Good morrow, Giotto. 

Giotto Good morrow, sir. You return again to Giotto’s 
studio! What do you desire? Another O? Ha! Ha! 

Envoy Indeed that was no jest, good Giotto. I found 
that out when I presented your drawing to his Holiness. 

Giotto "Twas as I said, then? 

Envoy Yes, his Holiness and those courtiers about him 
who are well versed in matters of art, were loud in their 
praises of Giotto. That simple line, they said, proclaimed 
you greatest artist of them all. I bring you here (takes 
parchment from portfolio) the commission from his Holiness, 
to execute the paintings in the Church of St. Peter. 

Giotto I beg you tell his Holiness that I shall execute 
his orders with all due speed and diligence. (Bows as he 
takes parchment.) 

Envoy And I am honored to be the messenger between 
so noble a patron and so great an artist. (Bows himself out. 

Giotto (laying down parchment, puts hand over eyes for a 
moment) Yes, yes! I still can see them. The old home, 
the sheep, the woods — my father, kind Bondoni — and 
even the flat rock with its chalk drawing, and the little lad 
so earnest in his work — myself. That boy was striving to 
picture life with truth. So may this man (strikes chest) 
to whatever heights he may attain, still strive and strive, 
with his best art (turning again to his work) to represent the 
Truth. 

\Curtain| 





Notice to Contributors 


Photographs submitted for publication should be clear 
and sharp, and printed on dull finished paper that will per- 
mit retouching with water-color wash. Drawings should 
be made with black ink on while paper. 


——--—— 


Head of Giotto 


The Going-to-Do 


There’s a queer little thing that lives among boys, 

That hides in their homes, in their books, and their toys, 
No one has described it, though some say it’s blue, 

It has such a strange name — it’s called Goin’-to-Do. 


I think it’s a fairy; not content is this elf 

To be around with a boy — it gets into his self; 
He forgets his own name (George, Willie, or who?) 
Says he’s somebody else — I’m a Goin’-to-Do.” 


His father says, “Willie, I want you to go 

On an errand,” or, “‘There’s weeds in the garden to hoe,’’ 
But while father is waiting and work is in view, 

Willie’s watching the pranks of this queer Goin’-to-Do! 


His mother says, “ Willie, be a good little man, 

I know you can help me if you say that you can.” 

“Yes, mother,” says he. Just then, strange, but it’s true, 
It flies like a bird, that queer Goin’-to-Do. 


His teacher says, “Willie, give attention to me.” 
And Willie says, “Yes, a great scholar I'll be.” 

But the studies are hard and the questions not few, 
And he can’t see his books for a big Goin’-to-Do. 


So every day with this elfin he meets, 
He loves to play with him though he knows that he cheats, 
And night after night he finds something to rue, 
Because he’s been fooled by this queer Goin’-to-Do! 
— Central Christian Advocate 





Pussy’s Fur 


Dear pussy’s fur’s so soft and gray, 

I think upon some April day 

Good little fairies gathered it 

From Pussy Willows — every bit! — A. E. A. 
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The Corner Cupboard 


Alice E. Allen 


Open the door and help yourself! 
THE UPPER SHELF 
Who pauses to remember 


The winning ways of vanished Mays, 
When he has you — SEPTEMBER? 


BLUE MonpDAY 
Blue of the bluebird, 
Blue of the rills, 
Blue that September 
Drops on the hills — 
If these bright colors, 
All day you will wear, 
You'll find a blue Monday 
Is wonderfully fair. 


Blue of forget-me-nots, 
Blue of the skies, 
Blue of true friendship, 
Blue of dear eyes 
If on blue Monday, 
These colors you seek, 
You’ll find them becoming 
To wear all the week! Ao. A 


Scowling and growling will make a man old, 
Money and fame at the best are beguiling, 

Don’t be suspicious and selfish and cold — 
Try smiling! — John Esten Cooke 


Work for some good be it ever so slowly, 
Cherish some flower be it ever so lowly, 
Labor — all labor is noble and holy, 
Let thy good deeds be thy prayer to thy God! 
— Osgood 


THE LOWER SHELF 


To Our FLAG 


The toil of our hands, 
The thoughts of our heads, 
The love of our hearts 
We pledge to the Flag! 
— From the Manual of Patriotism 


SEPTEMBER’S GARDEN 
In fair September’s garden beds 
The purple asters nod; 
And all her pathways are lit uy 
With golden-rod. — A. E. A. 


Our CouNTRY 

(Chorus Recitation) 
Oh, the Land of our Union, it sweetens the morn, 
With fragrance of orchards, the sunshine of corn, 
In its beautiful bosom the fountains are sure, 
And the gold of its furrows is wealth to the poor; 
And the children of exile, as kindred, may toil 
In the vineyards of freedom as sons of the soil. 

Se Le ( le d 


ACROSTIC 


S shines for the sun in September, 

E’s east wind beginning to blow: 

P’s plums, pears, and peaches all ripened; 

T tells of tall thistles that show; 

E’s east wind again, growing chilly; 

M’s masses of late mignonette; 

B’s bachelor button, still jaunty; 

E’s east wind again — smelling wet 

R’s rain — for it’s fall, don’t forget! ye ® 


WHEN? 
So fresh, so sweet the morning, 
So glad, so sweet the noon, 
So warm, so sweet the twilight, 
You'd almost think ’twas June. 


No wonder little Clover 
Awakes and hears the hum 
Of bees, and cries in wonder, 
“Why, when did summer come?” 1.E.A. 


SEPTEMBER’S FOOTPRINTS 
I heard September, rustling, pass, 
I saw her footprints on the grass 
Bright autumn leaves in red and gold, 
The way she went, they plainly told.—A. E. A. 


To REN1 
A little yellow maple leaf 
With crinkled edges bent, 
Lies there upon my birdhouse roof, 
Just like a sign To Rent! 


But only for the winter, then, 
Along a sunbeam track, 
Straight to their happy little home 
My birds are coming back! lL. £.& 
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TEACHER’S GOWN 


When teacher wears her rosy gown, 
The smiles upon her face 

Just seem to match, and then I think 
School is the nicest place. 


But when she wears her old gray one, 
She scowls and scolds us some, 
And school is such a dreary place, 
I wish I hadn’t come. — A. E. A. 


A RAINY DAY 


I like the first long rainy day so cool, 

We hurry home from school, 

The daylight almost gone, 

And supper tastes so good with all the lights turned on; 
And then beside the fire, we watch the embers whirl, 
While mother tells about the little girl 

She used to be, 

So much like me, 

And Betty, Bob, and I all wish that we’d been there 
Those jolly times to share.— A. E. A. 





My RUNABOUT 


I have a little runabout, 
Its parts are never rusty, 

It’s sometimes hard to guide, but yet 
It’s quite secure and trusty. 


It does my mother’s errands, and 
My daddy’s, aunt’s, and cousin’s, 

Beside my own — why in a day, 
I’m sure that there are dozens. 


It isn’t run by gasoline, 
Or e-lec-tric-i-ty, 

The “ Billy Brown”’ — just try it, sir, 
My runabout is— me! — A. E. A. 


SusiIzE’s SCHOOL 


Susie played at teaching school, 
She had pupils two, 

One who barked and chewed his book, 
One who said, “Mew! Mew!” 


Pussy left to catch a mouse — 
Fun for her, no doubt; 
Doggie went to sleep, and so, 
Susie’s school was out! — A. E. A. 


Pussy SPEAKS 
They give me things to play with, 
That dangle, roll, or sail, 
That ring or rattle — best of all, 
I like my little tail. 


It’s never lost or broken, 
Or stuck behind a chair — 
I may lose all my other things, 
My tail is always there! — A. E. A. 


Doity SPEAKS 

The happiest time a dolly knows 

Is when from school her mother comes, 
And holds her close as mothers should, 
And asks her if she has been good, 

And teaches her new words and sums. 
IT could sit still and mind the rule — 
I wish that dolls could go to school! 
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In SCHOOL AND OvuT 


Sometimes, when I’m in school, so warm 
And bright the sunlight pours, 

I wish that I could run and play 
Forever out-of-doors. 


But, then again, on Saturday, 
I get so tired of play, 
I think of lessons — and I wish 
That school kept every day! — A. E. A. 


IN THE GARDEN 


(For children, as Sweet Alyssum, Bachelor Button, Marigold, Pansy 
Sweet Pea, and two or three Pinks.) 


First 


’ 


Sweet Alyssum in the garden, 
When the brighter flowers are lost, 
In the late September sunshine 
Lies along the ground like frost. 
Second 
Bachelor Button, tall and seedy, 
Feeling just a little blue, 
Nods across at her, “Good-Morning, 
Sweet Alyssum, how are you!” 


Third 
Marigold’s a yellow sunbeam; 
Fourth 
Pansy’s face is one big smile; 
Fifth and Sixth 
Pinks, in ragged summer dresses, 
Pause to talk a little while. 
Seventh 
High upon her sunny trellis, 
Wings outspread against the sky, 
One sweet pea, in royal purple, 
Poises like a butterfly. — A. E. A. 


A REHEARSAL 
(Read this, and let the children play it, giving a little‘rehearsal.) 


I went out into my garden, 
The sun the mist was dispersing, 
And there I found a gay little troop 
Of outdoor folk rehearsing. 


Some one in shadowy places 
Wee cobweb tents was raising; 

The Morning Glories were running a race, 
The sun the time appraising. 


A maple leaf had mounted 

A breeze and was proudly curvetting; 
A butterfly on her sunbeam steed 

To make a start was fretting. 


Sweet peas, in pinks and purples, 
On high trapezes were swaying; 
While bands of crickets out of sight 
Some popular airs were playing. 


Verbena and bachelor button 
Were stars in a pretty playlet; 

While Pansy and Marigold, Poppy and Pink, 
Each eagerly waited her say-let. 


In the ring, in yellow and scarlet, 
With bow and gesture pedantic, 

A bold nasturtium — the clown of the troop — 
Engaged in his funniest antic. 


A sunflower, straight as a soldier, 
His uniform ragged and dirty, 
Says the matinée will surely be fine 
Let’s be there sharp at two-thirty! — A. E. A, 
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What a splendid thing it is—in case of Sickness or 
Accident, when your salary has been cut off, and your 
expenses are multiplying—to have the postman enter No.1887 $/00= 
and say: 


“Here is a cheque 
from the T. C. U.” 7 
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“T don’t know how many of you have ever been in 

the hospital, confined there, knowing full well that ; — 
your expenses are going on at an enormous — etree Rec wll en = oe —— 
rate, and that your income is cut off. I’ve my claim. You are certainly the tad’ 


been there. When JI sent my premiums 
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Sand the promptness with which my 
ish all t 


ve the protection afforded by your 


te 221 T. C. U. Building, 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





Here is what the T. C. U. will do for you: 


You will be paid $50.00 a month when 
you are disabled by sickness or accident. (It 
pays for days—weeks—or months 
whether your salary continues or not: For 
injury, for twelve months from date of dis- 
ability; for sickness that confines you to the 
house, for six months.) This will help you 
to pay your doctor and your nurse, and other You may receive the following instead of 
bills which come with sickness or injuries. monthly indemnity, if you prefer: 

This will protect your savings account so you 


You will be paid $11.67 a week when 
you are quarantined, so that your salary is 
stopped. This insures your income. Regular 
policy pays for quarantine after first week; 
special policy pays for one or more days of 
quarantine. 


, . - ola 4 Broken : — : $85.00 
will not have to start it all over again. This ken AM ........eeeee sense —_ 
will keep you out of debt. Broken Leg ......+s+eeeeeeeseeees 100.00 
Broken Leg above Knee ........... 150.00 
You will be paid $25.00 a Month for PN ED: cc ésvscccenastce 100.00 
a period of illness that does not confine you to . pies 
; . ° gis Broken Collar-bone ; we c 75.00 
the house but keeps you from your work. , : S <2 ; 
This will pay your board while you get well Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist 60.00 
and strong. You will not have to overtax SE GUE Scccnencdaseacnea 60.00 
your a by returning to work before Dislocated Knee-cap .......... 70.00 
— Surgeon bills for minor accidents not 
to exceed 11.67 


Operation Benefits will be paid you in 
addition to other Benefits: , 
It pays for accidental loss of 


Abscess, Boil, Felon ............... 32.00 ‘ 
‘s : @ see * Inthe Annual Increase Insurance after 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat .......... 5.00 First Year for Five Years Fifth Year 
Removal of both Tonsils ee 10.00 Life $1000 $100.00 $1500 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy 15.00 Both hands 1000 100.00 1500 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Soth feet 1000 100.00 1500 
Kidney, Mastoiditis, Tetanus 25.00 30th eyes.. 1000 100.00 1500 
‘ . . ‘ . One hand 500 50.00 750 
Hospital Benefit — A 20°% increase in pahwapae z es 
monthly sick benefits for two months when One toot 500 50.00 190 
you are confined in an established hospital. One eye 333 33.33 500 


All Benefits Doubled for Travel Accidents 


T. C. U. Teachers Should Live Longer 


One of our friends writes: “T. C. U. teachers should live longer 











than others for they have so much less to worry about.” 


Another teacher writes: “The satisfaction in feeling 
that if something happens I am protected, alone is 
worth the slight cost of being a T. C. U.” 
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Hygiene Lessons for Primary Grades 


Effie L. 
ENVIRONMENT 

HIS is the age of efficiency. But does efficiency 

refer solely to mental capacities? Indeed, no! 

Complete efficiency can only mean our greatest 

powers, physically, morally and mentally. You 

will notice I have placed physical powers first. This is 
done advisedly. 

Without good physical development, can we be our best 
morally and mentally? On the other hand, a sound, 
healthy body is a fine basis for good morals and a strong 
mentality. 

There are a number of factors closely concerned in a child’s 
all-round development, chief among which I may mention 
environment, cleanliness, food, drink, air, clothing, physical 
exercise, safety, occupations, including work and play, men- 
tal development, neatness, cheerfulness and good manners. 

For discussion, let us first take up environment. 

All humanity is influenced by environment. We cannot 
but be affected by our surroundings. 

To secure best results we must have the co-operation 
of children and citizens in general. Too often we tolerate 
certain conditions through negligence or ignorance or 
a feeling that “it isn’t my business.” 

Educate the children and you have educated your future 
citizens. Get their co-operation in cleaning the streets, 
beautifying your parks, home yards and school grounds. 

There is a close connection between the home and the 
community. Encourage the children to make and take 
care of the home gardens, lawns, fences and the like. Teach 
them to despise the filthy habit of spitting on sidewalks 
or in public places. Teach them to form the habit of put- 
ting papers, banana skins and refuse of all kinds in recep- 
tacles provided for them, rather than on the sidewalks and 
streets for the injury of people and frightening of horses 
and the like. 

In the city especially we are more or less affected by our 
neighbors and it behooves us to treat them as we should 
like to be treated. What an eyesore many a vacant lot, 
with its growth of weeds and collection of tin cans, has 
become to an otherwise sanitary community! 

Let us beware of stagnant pools, garbage heaps and 
breeding places for flies and mosquitoes. Many times these 
conditions are a menace to life. Let us make an effort 
to clean up and then stay clean. 


“Hands were made to be useful, 
If you teach them the way, 
Therefore, for yourself or neighbor 
Make them useful every day.” 
ALL THINGS BRIGHT AND BEAUTIFUL 
All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful 
The Lord God made them all. 


Bean 
Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings — 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 


The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by, 
The morning, and the sunset 


That lighteth up the sky. 


The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The pleasant summer sun, 
The ripe fruits in the garden — 
He made them every one. 


He gave us eyes to see them 
And lips that we might tell 
How great is God Almighty, 
Who hath made all things well. 
John Keble 
GRENVILLE TOWN 
A joyful beauty spot, indeed, 
Was the little town of Grenville, 
With wooded hills and river bright 
And on its bank a windmill. 


But, oh, alas! the hand of man 
Had made it near unsightly, 

‘With bill boards daring, ashes staring, 
And tin cans glaring brightly. 


Until to town there came one day 
A man from nearby Kentess, 

Who laughed and jeered at Grenville town 
For lacking so in neatness. 


“This will not do,” said Grenville town, 
We'll get to work to-day, 
And show the folks of Kentess town 
That we can find a way.” 


They burned and hauled and raked all day, 
They planted seeds and flowers, 

Until at last dear Grenville town 
Above all others towers. — Effie L. Bean 


WHO WON THE DOLLAR? 

Bessie and Roy were twins and were exactly seven years 
old. Yes, just exactly seven years old, for to-day was their 
birthday. They had been having a little party under the 
old apple tree, for the day was quite warm. 

What fun they had had playing games! And then the 
birthday supper! Two big cakes were in the middle of the 
table. One was chocolate and one was cocoanut, for Bessie 
liked chocolate and Roy liked cocoanut best. Then there 
were seven candles on each cake, blue ones on Roy’s and 
red ones on Bessie’s. 
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Besides the cakes there were big saucers of ice cream. 
What a fine party it had been! But now the party was 
over and Bessie and Roy were standing at the gate looking 
for their father to come home from the city where he worked 
in his office every day. 

“Oh, there he is!” cried Roy. 
away they flew down the road. 

“Well, well, here are my big twins!” said their father 
and gave a long package to each one. “Here is a present 
for you,” he said. 

“How jolly!” said Roy. “Thank you, father.” 

“Oh, thank you, father!” What can it be!’ cried Bessie, 
examining her package. 

“Better wait until we get home and then you may open 
them and see,” said father. 

As soon as they reached the house, they sat down on the 
steps and opened their packages, and what do you think 
they found? A set of garden tools for each one. Roy had 
a spade, rake and hoe with blue handles and Bessie’s had 
red handles. 

“Oh, father, these are just what we wanted!” cried the 
twins together. “Now we can make our gardens.” 

“And here is something to put in your gardens,” said 
father, as he pulled some packages of seeds from his pockets 
and handed to them. “And now, I shall give a big silver 
dollar to the one having the best garden.” 

“Mh!” cried the twins with their eyes almost as big as 
saucers. 

How they did work spading and raking their garden beds 
and carefully planting the seeds! How eagerly they 
watched the little plants as they grew bigger and bigger 
and how carefully they pulled the weeds and watered the 
plants! 

At last the day came when father was to award the prize. 
He walked slowly and carefully around Roy’s garden bed 
and then just as slowly and carefully around Bessie’s. 

Finally he said, “I really can’t tell which is the better. 
Now, whatever shall I do?” 

Bessie and Roy thought a moment and then said, “ Divide 
the dollar between us, father.” 

“But [ promised a dollar to the winner,” said father, “‘so 
I must keep my word, and as you are both winners here 
are your prizes,” and he handed a bright new silver dollar 
to each one. 

How the twins’ eyes sparkled as they thought of what 
the dollar would buy. 

“Thank you father,” they said. 


“Come on, Bessie,” and 


THE LITTLE SCHOOL IN DISTRICT FOUR 

It was the first day of school and Miss Windon, the 
teacher, was walking happily along the country road. As 
she reached a turn in the road she caught her first glimpse 
of the school-house. She stopped and stared. Surely 
she must have taken the wrong road, for that unpainted, 
barn-like looking structure could never be a school-house, 
but as she came nearer, she saw a number of children 
loitering about. 

“Is this the school?”’ she asked a large boy. 

“T reckon it is,’ he drawled. 

She entered the building and the inside was even worse 

than the outside. Desks broken and defaced by pencil 
and knife marks, floors and windows unwashed! 
_No wonder she felt homesick and discouraged for the 
irst few minutes, then, her courage returning, she resolved 
to make the best of it. She rang the bell and in a short 
time had arranged her classes. 

As school was dismissed she asked one of the large boys 
to get her a pail of water. When he returned with it, he 
found Miss Windon with her sleeves rolled up, ready to 
wash the windows. 

_ “Shall I help you?” he asked, and Miss Windon joy- 
lully accepted his assistance. 

The next day the children noticed the clean windows and 
decided they were much better than formerly, and when 
Miss Windon asked for volunteer helpers that afternoon, 
there were plenty to offer. 
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By the end of the week, the inside of the building pre- 
sented a very neat and clean appearance with clean floor 
and windows and desks, sash curtains, a few pictures on 
the walls and a vase of flowers on the teacher’s desk. 

Then came the hardest part. 

“Do you like our school any better now than you did a 
month ago?” asked Miss Windon. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Windon. It’s just lovely now.” 

“But don’t you think we could fix up the outside now? 
I noticed a big load of tin cans and rubbish at the back of the 
building. I wonder if we couldn’t get it hauled away.” 

“My father will let me take his horse and wagon Satur- 
day afternoon,” said George Fisher. 

“T’ll help you,” said Vincent Gordon. 

“And I! And I!” shouted the other boys. 

When the sun went down on Saturday, the yard about 
the school was as clean as could be. 

One day during the next week, Miss Windon heard one 
of the girls say, “I think our school-house should be painted. 
It certainly needs it.” 

“But that would cost a lot of money, said another. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do,” said Elsie Brown. “Let’s 
give an entertainment. I know Miss Windon will help us, 
and we’ll use the money we make to paint the school-house.”’ 

And so they did, and how pretty the school looked with 
its pretty coat of gray paint! 

In the spring the children planted flowers and shrub- 
bery and in one year the school was a very different place 
from the one Miss Windon saw on the first day of school. 


CLEAN-UP-WEEK IN CANVILLE 

“Oh, mother, I’m captain!” 

“Why, George Smith, what do you mean? 
what?” inquired George’s mother. 

“Captain of the West Side Clean-Up Brigade.”’ 

“Goodness, gracious! Whatever are you talking about? 
What in the world is a clean-up brigade?” 

“Why, mother, didn’t you know that next week is 
Clean-Up Week?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Well, you see, mother, next week has been set aside 
by the mayor as Clean-Up Week. During that week 
every one is going to clean up yards, alleys and streets 
and all the people who can are going to paint their houses 
so our town will be clean and pretty.” 

“Well, now, George, that’s a good idea.” 

“ And, mother, we boys have been divided into two squads 
or brigades, the East Side boys in one company and the 
West Side in another. I am captain of the West Side boys 
and Howard Singleton is captain of the other side and we 
are going to see which side of town is cleanest by the end 
of the week.” 

“But what can you do?” 

“Each boy is going to clean up his own yard first and 
then he will help clean up his neighborhood.” 

“Well, our yard looks rather bad,” said Mrs. Smith. 

“Yes, I should think so, mother. There is that pile of 
tin cans against our back fence and that pile of ashes near 
the back door. They must be removed.” 

“T will rake up the yard,” offered Lawrence, George’s 
little brother. 

“All right,” said George. “Then we'll have a big bon- 
fire and burn up all the leaves and rubbish.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Lawrence. “I like bonfires.” 

“T was just going to throw this pan of potato peelings 
in the alley,” said Mrs. Smith, “but I'll burn them instead, 
for we don’t want those East Side people to get ahead of 
us 


Captain of 


Such a busy time as the people of Canville had next week. 
All the painters in town were busy and everywhere men 
and boys were seen mending gates and fences. 

When Saturday night came the Canville band, followed 
by the East and West Side captains and their brigades 
marched through the streets, and after that there were 
fireworks in Central Park and everyone felt that Clean-Up 
Week in Canville was a great success. 
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Games That Teach 


The game may be repeated with other children as skipping 


September Skipping Games 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


ITTLE children enjoy skipping and it is a perfectly 
natural exercise for them. In the school-yard, 
on the sidewalks, in fact, almost anywhere when 
children are well and happy, the normal movement 

is more than likely to be the skip, perhaps mingled with a 
hop or a jump. 

These skipping games take advantage of this mode of 
joyful expression, and also teach lessons of courtesy and 
politeness, as well as furnish physical exercise for rest or 
game periods. 


I SKIPPING PARTNERS 

The children all stand in rows in the aisles or in a circle. 
One child’ is chosen to stand in the front of room or the 
center of the circle, while all sing or repeat the following 
words. The familiar tune of the song, ‘‘The Morning 
Bright,’’ may be used with the stanza, and any marching 
time music for the tra-la chorus for the skipping: 


Come, take a little partner, 
From out this happy band, 
And go kneel down before her, 
And take her by the hand. 


The child kneels before the one he wishes to choose, then 
rises, and hand in hand they skip around the room or the 
circle. The other children clap their hands, or clap and 
sing the chorus. 


Tra, la, la, la, la, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la. 


And repeat this once, or twice if desired. 

The skipping partners now return to the place of the child 
who was chosen, and both bow while the child who was first 
chosen sings the following to his little partner. 


And now the skip is over, 
I'll take you to your place, 
And standing there before you, 
I’ll bow with gentle grace. 


partners. If there is a piano accompaniment or a victrola 
for the skipping, it adds much to the game. 


II Tramp, CLap AND SKIP 

Four or five or more children are chosen to stand at the 
front of the room. They may stand back to back, thu 
forming a hollow square, or they may stand in a row. The 
other children remain in their seats, or stand in the aisles, 
and repeat the following: 


* et your feet tramp, tramp, 
All standing in a row. 

Let your hands clap, clap, 
And each one make a bow. 


The children at the front tramp their feet and clap ther 
hands at the words tramp, tramp, and clap, clap, and at the 
last line each child makes a bow. 

Then they pass among the other children and choose patt- 
ners to skip with them. The children cross hands. Thats 
the two children skipping together clasp their right hand 
together first, and then, reaching under these, they clasp 
their left hands in the same way. This helps the smallet 
children to keep in step in the skipping. 

The children not skipping elap their hands and sing 
clap hands with the piano or victrola accompaniment t 
the skipping. After the skip each child bows to partnet 
as they separate at their seats. Then others are chost 
and the game proceeds as before. 

With a little care each child in the room may eithe 
choose or be chosen at least once, thus giving all a chan 
to have some exercise beside the clapping. 
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If the class is small and the room is large enough, hi 
of the children may choose the other half at the same time 
Either the boys choose the girls if the numbers are mgt! 
for that, or nearly so, or the children choose each other #} 
they stand in opposite rows in the aisles or in two long line 
at the front. 

The picture illustrates the game, “Tramp, Clap, # 
Skip,” as it was played on our school playground. 


III Tue Sxiprinc CHASE ' 
The children all stand in rows in the aisles. At a sigm 
from the piano or at count three as teacher counts one, 
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three, the first row of children skips across the front of the 
room, along the side, across the back, and down their aisle 
to their places again. 

As the last child of the first row of children passes the 
front of the second row, that row skips after the first row 
across the front and around the room, then back to their 
aisle and their own places again. 

The third row closely follows the second, and the fourth 
chases the third, and so on, until all are back in their own 
places. 

This game takes a short time to play, and is a good exer- 
cise for the rest time between lesson periods. The children 
clap the time if there is no piano. 

Of course it is understood that when these skipping games 
are played in the school-room the windows must be opened. 

The children enjoy playing the skipping games in the 
play-yard at recess or out-of-door play period. 





Story Gymnastics 
Imogene C. Stockett 


THE TRAFFIC POLICEMAN 

OW that “Safety First” is the popular slogan the 

schools can help along the movement of the pre- 

vention of accidents by giving oral language lessons 

on the traffic policeman, his duties and how he 
goes about them. This lesson may be followed by a story 
gymnastic lesson in which each child pretends to be a 
policeman stationed at some busy street crossing. In such 
alesson it is essential that the teacher develop, while the 
class is seated, each activity; how to get ready for it, what 
signals are given, and what to do on each signal. The 
movements should appeal to the experiences and the im- 
agination of the child and as few technical terms used as 
possible. 

(I) The policeman walks with his squad from the sta- 
tion house to the crossing at which he ison duty; (II) then 
salutes the officer whom he relieves. (III) He then looks 
in all directions at the approaching traffic. He sees sight- 
seeing automobiles, milk wagons, motor cycles, newsboys, 
street cars, jitneys, baby carriages and other traffic as 
suggested by the children. (IV) He signals traffic going 
east and west to move, (V) and to prevent accidents stops 
the traffic movingnorthandsouth. (VI) Acarelessdriver 
is stopped and the officer, placing his foot on the running 
board of the machine, cautions him, also asking, “What 
isyourname? Where do you live? What is your number? 
Show me your license!” (VII) His work done, the police- 
man returns to the station house to report to his captain. 

The name of each exercise and all of the signals are given 
by the teacher when conducting the children in their lesson. 
All underscored signals are those on which the children act. 
Preceding words are “thinking signals.”” The descriptions 
are explanatory of the different movements and are here 
_ to aid the teacher in developing the lesson for the 
class. 


I Walking to the Crossing. 

Signals: Rows two, four, six, eight, to the rear. 
Left, right, ready, walk, left, right, etc. 
Turn. 

Description: Turn right about, facing the back of the 
room. Rows one and two walk in a circle around the 
first row of chairs; three and four around row three; 
five and six around row five and seven and eight around 
row seven. All start forward with the left foot and 
continue walking until reaching own chair again. 
Explain clearly that the leaders of rows one, three, 
five and seven follow the first child in the second, fourth, 
sixth and eighth rows and that the last child in each 


of the latter rows follows the last one in the preceding 
rows. 


Turn, 
To the front 
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II Saluting 
Signals: One— Two 
Description: Raise the right hand to the temple. The 
palm of the hand should be front, with the thumb 
down, and the elbow bent out at side. Lower hand 
to side with snap and quickness. 


III Looking for Traffic 

Signals: Hands on Hips, Ready. 
Right Front — Left Front 
Hands Down 

Description: Place hands on hips with thumbs back, 
fingers front and pointing obliquely downward and 
inward. Keeping the feet still, twist the trunk to the 
right, then twist the neck and look directly to the rear. 
Face front. Repeat, twisting to the left. Face front 
and continue alternating right and left. 


IV Signaling Traffic to Move 

Signals: Ready. 

One and Two and, etc. 
Arms Down. 

Description: Raise arms sideward as high as shoulder, 
with palms down. On one swing the arms downward 
close to the body, cross them and immediately raise 
in front of chest with elbows bent as high as shoulders. 
On and swing downward and out to position at side. 
Continue with a rhythmical, loose swing. 


V_ Signaling Traffic to Stop 

Signals: Forward, Backward. 
Return 

Description: Step forward on the right foot, lifting the 
left heel from the floor, and raise the right arm obliquely 
forward and upward with the palm front. Turn left 
about, swaying to the left foot and lifting the right 
heel. At the same time lower the right arm and raise 
the left. Continue six or eight times before bringing 
heels together and lowring arm. 


VI Cautioning a Driver 

Signals: Up One, Two, Three, Four, Down 

Description: Raise the right knee forward as high as the 
hip, with toe pointing downward, and place right hand 
on knee with palm up. Strike the forefinger of the left 
hand against the right hand four times as an officer 
would when rapping with his “billy.” The questions 
suggested in the introduction may be given instead of 
the counts. Lower the knee and drop hands to sides. 
Repeat this several times with the right knee and then 
with the left. 


VII Walking to the Station 
Repeat Exercise I. 





Game of the Bird Man 


Laura Rountree Smith 
(This game is based'on Froebel’s “‘The Nest”’) 


The children stand in a circle and hold their hands, fingers 
touching to form a nest. They choose a Bird Man who 
runs in and out among them. They all sing—Tune — 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star’: 


See the pretty little nest, 
High up in the apple tree, 
Robin, thrush, and bluebird sing, 
They are happy as can be. 


The Bird Man bows to any child who must name a bird 
quickly or change places with him. The little song is re- 
peated and the game continues as long as desired. 
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For the Story Hour 


Heroes of Peace 
Ursula K. Johnstone 
CARMEN SYLVA 
ARMEN SYLVA, dear children, has just died and 


because she is noted the world over for her good 
deeds, her kindness, and her gentle ways, I want 
you to know about her. 

Perhaps some of you already know that she has been the 
Queen of Roumania for many years — Roumania, that 
wonderful little country that has tried so hard to keep out 
of the dreadful war that is now going on. Carmen Sylva 
is not her real name. She is actually Elizabeth Pauline 
Attilia, Queen of Roumania. It is a long name to remem- 
ber, isn’t it? We will call her, as she has been best known, 
by the name of Carmen Sylva, that means “singer of the 
woods.” It is far prettier to speak and to think about. 

Little Elizabeth was not born a queen. She was the 
daughter of a prince. Her parents did not teach her, as 
many children of princes were taught, how to behave at 
court, a little embroidery, a little music, but gave her 
the education that a boy would have. So she romped and 
played in the great outdoors and when she grew up, she 
declared the hardest lesson she ever had to learn was how 
to enjoy the luxury of being royalty. But for all the boyish 
training and boyish play, she was a real little girl — dainty, 
thoughtful of others, and with many pretty thoughts in her 
little mind, which she sometimes told her mother. As she 
grew older, she became a fine student, and could conquer 
a hard problem in algebra “like a man,” so said her father. 

When she was yet a little girl, her younger brother died. 
This was such a sorrow to her, that she became ill for a long 
time. To cure her, her mother took her to Russia, to visit 
an aunt. Now the aunt was the Grand Duchess Helena, 
who knew many of the most famous people of Europe. 
To her home came poets, musicians, novelists, statesmen, 
painters, sculptors. All these talked with Elizabeth — now 
become a beautiful “ Princess of the flashing eyes.”” It was 
in this home of her aunt that Elizabeth, or Carmen Sylva, 
tumbled down stairs! Now you may expect me to tell 
you that she hurt herself very badly, but no, dear children, 
she tumbled into the arms of Prince Charles — the future 
King of Roumania! A few years afterward, the Prince 
who had picked up the falling Princess married her. 
For years she was still the Princess whom the people of the 
country called their “little mother.” She taught the 
women to spin, to weave, to embroider, to wear the national 
costume — she wore it, herself. She founded schools, 
hospitals, cooking schools, soup kitchens, art galleries and 
art schools. 

But she must have trouble too, this beautiful lady, who 
did so much for others. Her only child, a little boy of four 
years, died of scarlet fever. Then a war was brought to 
Roumania, and the lovely Princess, forgetting her royalty, 
put on the dress of a Red Cross nurse and lived in the hos- 


pitals. Day and night, she nursed the wounded and the 
dying. A wonderful statue now stands in the city, showing 


her in her ambulance dress, giving water to a wounded 
soldier. 

Then came a change in the affairs of the country. Rou- 
mania became a monarchy and made Prince Charles and 
Carmen Sylva king and queen. The crown of the king 
was made of steel, but the queen’s was of pure gold without 
one single jewel — the queen’s request. 

And so the years have passed. The Queen has always 
been working for her people and loving to read — and to 
write — for Carmen Sylva is an author too. To do all 
she wished to do, she arose at four o’clock in the morning 
and wrote her charming little poems and stories. At this 
she worked until eight. After that, she was at the service 
of her people. 

And now, only a few months ago, the beautiful Princes: 


Queen-mother and poet, died at Bucharest. She is known 
by her books, too; especially one called “A Real Queen’s 
Fairy Book.’’ She is known by her good deeds everywhere, 
She is called the greatest helper of the blind in Roumania. 
Perhaps the most beautiful part of the story of this beauti- 
ful queen is that her work is not ended. 
and will continue to go on — for ages. 


It is still going on, 
Can you guess how? 





The Boy Who Stayed Home 
Laura D. McCoach 


’M going to tell you a story about a little boy who had 
just started school. His name was Frank. He was 
about as big as you are. 

One morning Frank woke up, and looked out the 
window. The sun was shining brightly, and a big fat robin 
was sitting on a branch nearby, singing. Frank lay still a 
minute and listened. He was sure the robin was saying, 
“Come and play.” 

Then Mother called him. He dressed as quickly as he 
could and slowly went down to the dining-room. (O how 
he hated the thought of school!) Mother tied his tie ang 
brushed his hair; but Frank didn’t even smile. Mother 
looked at him, then asked: ‘“ What’s the matter with my 
little man this lovely morning?” 

Frank began to cry, then managed to say! “O dear, I 
don’t want to go to school to-day! May I stay home just 
this one day?” 

Mother was puzzled, but said: “Yes, but I don’t think 
you'll like it.”’ 

Frank dried his tears, and stayed at home. 

After breakfast, Mother began her work, and dressed 
Baby. 

Frank went out to play. For a long time he played by 
himself, then he wished he had some one to play with. 

He went into the house. Mother was busy. 

“Mamma,” he called, “will you play with me?’”’ 

“No, dear, I must do my work first,”’ she answered. 

Then he went to see Baby. “Perhaps,” he thought, 
“he'll play with me.” Just then he heard Mother say, 
“Be careful not to wake Baby. He’s alseep.”’ 

He went out avain, and sat on the curb. 
perhaps, he could see the robin. 
cat came along. 

“Here is some one to play with,” he thought, so he called: 
“Kitty, Kitty, will you play with me?” But Kitty an- 
swered: “Oh, not now, I must catch some mice for my 
babies.” 

A dog trotted slowly down the street. As soon as Frank 
saw him, he called, ‘ Doggie, will you play with me?” 

Without stopping, the dog said: “No, Boy, I must go on 
an errand for my master.” 

Frank sat thinking for a long time. By and by, he saw 
a spider crawling over the grass. “Surely,” he thought, 
“the spider can play,” so he asked: “Spider, will you play 
with me?” But the spider only ran away as he said, “I 
must catch some flies for dinner. I haven’t time now.” 

O dear, it was so still and lonely! Frank wished he 
had gone to school. 

He heard a buzzing, and noticed a number of flies nearby. 
He tried again. “Little flies,” he called, “will you play 
with me?” They stopped and looked at him, then a big 
one answered: “We haven’t time. We must finish our 
breakfast.” 

Very slowly, Frank stoed up, put his hands into his 
pockets, and went into the house. Mother was sitting 
in a rocking chair, sewing. As he came in, she looked up. 
“Well, dear, did you have a nice time this morning?” 

“No, I couldn’t find anyone to play with me. I was 
tired of playing by myself. Everyone I asked had other 
things to do, even the flies and spiders.”’ 


He thought, 
Presently a big black 
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“Then you weren’t happy, because you didn’t work first 
and then play,’ Mother said. 
“Guess I’d better go to school this afternoon,” he an- 
nounced. He had learned that: 
First ‘ve work, then we play, 
Then we spend a happy day. 


When Fritz was a Puppy 


Alice E. Allen 


THE NEW BABY 


OR the third time, Aunt Minty Clover put down her 
mending —a pair of small trousers that belonged to 
Johnny. For the third time she listened. She 
picked up the trousers. One, two, three neat stitches 

she set in the patch. Then she dropped the trousers to 
listen again. This time, after a minute, she sprang up, and 
still holding Johnny’s trousers, she went in search of the 
disturbing sound. 

The sound was something like a faint, far-off wail. To 
Aunt Minty’s ears, which always heard any sound of dis- 
tress, it seemed like a baby’s cry. The golden wind that 
stirred the golden branches of the great elm beside the porch 
couldn’t wail. It was toohappy. It didn’t seem that any- 
thing fortunate enough to be part of Aunt Minty’s big, 
beautiful home that radiant September morning, could wail. 
But — Aunt Minty heard the sound again. 

Of course it wasn’t Effie. Effie was in school. Any- 
way, she was too big and sensible a little person to wail 
about anything. There had been days when Effie had 
wailed —and with good reason. It was because she had 
been so unhappy and uncared for that Aunt Minty had 
taken her from her small, bare, crowded home in a great city 
and brought her to Clover Patch and made her her own 
little girl. That was a long time ago. Effie was ten and a 
half now, and couldn’t remember any home beside Clover 
Patch. 

It wasn’t Johnny. Although Johnny had lived several 
yeats at Clover Patch, he did wail sometimes even yet. 
He had come with a batch of “fresh air” children. As he 
belonged to nobody in particular, Aunt Minty’s motherly 
heart and home had taken him in. But just now, Johnny 
was in school—and more than usually happy because he 
was wearing his best trousers while his old ones were being 
patched. 

All the timé Aunt Minty was thinking of these things, 
she was trying, too, to make out where the sound came from. 

“Down by the the lilac bushes, most likely, she said to her- 
self. “If it is another baby—well,.then, ’tis! I shouldn’t 
mind. I’m sort of lonesome for a baby now both my 
Clovers are in school.” 

Aunt Minty hurried along the sunshine-checkered path 
under the gold and scarlet maple toward the clump of lilacs 
down by the road. 

Aunt Minty was round and rosy. She had white hair, 
but it was all full of waves, and couldn’t make her look old. 
Her eyes were blue and twinkly. Her cheeks were pink 
and dimply. Her mouth was sweet and turned up at the 
corners. When she was alone, she had the happiest little 
habit of singing or talking to herself. Everybody loved 
Aunt Minty. They just couldn’t help themselves. 

Half way down the great front yard, the broad tree- 
shaded path met a smaller one that dipped into a little 
hollow into a garden. It was the happiest little plot, full 
of old-fashioned posiés, where butterflies and birds and bees 
and sunbeams and little folks all had a good time together. 
On the steps which led into it stood a slender, dark-haired 
ittle girl with great, serious dark eyes. 

“Aunt Ifinty,” she cried, “we came ’cross lots from 
school. And we think we heard something crying some- 
Where. Johnny’s looking in the barn. I’ve been through 
the garden. Don’t you hear it?” 

Aunt Minty nodded. 


“It’s down in the lilac bushes, I guess,” she said. “‘ Just, 
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as like as not, Effie, some one has heard of my baby farm 
up here at Clover Patch and left me another baby.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Effie. Wouldn’t that be lovely, Aunt 
Minty?” 

“Uh-huh,” said Aunt Minty, hurrying along. 

“T hope it will be a little tiny wee baby boy,” said Effie, 
running to keep up with Aunt Minty. 

“ Ain’t nothin’ cryin’ in the barn,” cried Johnny, spring- 
ing into view from somewhere —a habit of his to which 
Aunt Minty couldn’t get used, somehow.”’ 

“Johnny Jump-Up,” she cried, “where did you come 
from? And wherever it was, did anybody there say ain’t 
nothin’? Do I say it? Does Effie? Does your teacher? 
Does anyone?” 

““No one but me, I s’pose,” said Johnny. 
ain’t— isn’t 
Minty.” 

“There is down by the road,” said Aunt Minty, “ 
name isn’t Minty Clover.” 

*"Sounds good,” cried Johnny, skipping along as close to 
Aunt Minty as he could possibly get. 


“But there 
nothin’— anything —crying in the barn, Aunt 


or my 


“What —sounds good?”’ said Aunt Minty, stopping to 
look at Johnny. ‘That wail?” 
“No- 


your name, Aunt Minty,” cried Johnny. ‘‘ Sounds 
just like a pep’mint drop.” 

Effie’s pretty nose went up scornfully. 

“Why, Johnny!” she cried. “It’s like out-of-doors down 
by the brook with the sun shining on the spearmint.” 

“That’s pretty, Effie,” said Aunt Minty. She gave Effie 
the special beaming smile that both her “Clovers”’ loved to 
get. 

Johnny sprinting on ahead gave a sudden loud whoop 
and disappeared into the great clump of lilacs. 

*“There’s a—a basket!” he cried, tugging at some un- 
seen object. 

“Don’t touch it!’ called Aunt Minty, almost running. 
“You might spill out the baby. Wait, Johnny.” 

By this time, Effie, too, disappeared into the clump of 
lilacs. 

“It is—it is!” she cried. 
Do hurry, Aunt Minty!” 

“Rattles!” cried Aunt Minty, as, quite breathless, she 
came up with the children. There in the midst of the 
bushes, well-hidden by their green, was a good-sized basket 
of old-fashioned make. Its cover was tied firmly in place 
by stout cords. 

Very carefully, Aunt Minty lifted it. It was heavy. 
There was an unmistakable wriggle inside and a rattle like 
a baby’s rattle. 

‘We'll carry it right to the house,” she said, as excited 
as Effieand Johnny. “No, I'll carry it—you run on ahead. 
John, see that there’s wood in the stove. And push the 
kettle over front, Effie.” 

Away flew the children across the broad green yard. 
Aunt Minty went more slowly by the path. All was still, 
now, inside the basket. 

“Maybe it’s cried itself to sleep—poor little dear,’’ she 
said. ‘“‘I don’t care if ’tis another baby 
Patch can support another. I’ve never been sorry yet that 
I took Effie or Johnny. I hope this one is a boy— Johnny 
ought to have a brother.” 

Aunt Minty’s mind was already busy on a name for the 
the new baby as she crossed the sunny porch. 

“There’s a good fire, Aunt Minty,” cried Johnny from 
the door. 

“And the kettle’s on,”’ said Effie. 

Into the big cheery kitchen went the three, the basket 
bobbing about between them. It bounced a little and 
rattled. But the baby didn’t cry any more. 

Effie ran for a pillow and blanket. Johnny brought the 
shears to cut the stout cords. Aunt Minty set the basket 
on the table. 

“Poor, frightened little dear!’’ she said. 

She cut thecords. Two eager little faces crowded as close 
as they could. Aunt Minty lifted the cover. 

(Continued on page 463) 


“It — wiggles. And it rattles. 


I guess Clover 
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Plays and Dances 


Song Dramatization of 


Cinderella 


(For the First Grade) 


Anna F. Coote 


HE story of Cinderella, always a favorite with small 
children, was chosen so many times for dramatiza- 
tion by my little First Graders that we decided to 
elaborate somewhat on our crude class-room work. 

The result was a song-dramatization which we costumed 
simply and produced for the benefit of the entire school in 
chapel assembly. 

The verses were sung to the tune of “London Bridge is 
Falling Down.” The costumes were as follows: 

Cinderella wore a ragged cloak of brown cambric which, 
at the touch of the magic wand, fell from her, revealing a 
white cheese-cloth slip with a deep border of gold — gilt 
jap-a-lac applied with a brush. A light-colored scarf was 
draped over her shoulders and hung down her back in train 
effect. Her slippers were treated with a coating of the gilt. 

The Fairy Godmother wore a simple dress of figured 
silkaline with a fichu, a high peaked cap of fancy paper and 
carried a short wand (gilded). 

The Prince wore white trousers and waist, with a long- 
tailed coat of yellow cambric, lace at neck and sleeves, and 
a crown of gilt paper. 

The other children wore their ordinary clothes. 


THE PLAY 


1 The scene opens with Cinderella seated in the center of 
the stage, with the children in a semi-circle around her, 
singing: 

Cinderella sits and weeps, 
Sits and weeps, 
Sits and weeps, 
Cinderella sits and weeps 
All alone. 


2 From the background the Fairy Godmother appears 
and touches the weeping Cinderella with the wand while 
the class sings: 

Then a good old fairy comes, 
Fairy comes, 
Fairy comes, 

Then a good old fairy comes, 
And she says: 


3 The Fairy Godmother sings alone: 


“Tell me why you weep, my child, 
Why you weep, 
Why you weep, 
Tell me why you weep, my child, 
Why you weep.” 


4 Cinderella stands, faces the Fairy Godmother, and 
sings: 
“Oh, good fairy, I would go 
To the ball, 
To the ball, 
Oh, good fairy, I would go 
To the ball.” 


5 The Fairy Godmother waves her wand over Cinderella 
while the class sings: 


“Then the fairy waves her wand, 
Waves her wand, 
Waves her wand, 
Then the fairy waves her wand, 
Over all.” 


6 Cinderella lets the cloak fall from her shoulders and 
steps out in her “ball dress” as the class sings: 


Cinderella then appears, 
Then appears, 
Then appears, 

Cinderella then appears 
In splendid dress. 


7 Fairy Godmother sings alone, pointing warning finger 
at Cinderella: 


“Leave before the stroke of twelve, 
Stroke of twelve, 
Stroke of twelve, 
Leave before the stroke of twelve!” 


Cinderella, alone: 


” 


“Ves! yes! yes! 


8 Six boys, previously appointed, gallop out of the circle 
to the front of the stage. Cinderella takes her place be- 
hind them and walks sedately while they prance around the 
stage in a circle, and the entire class sings: 


Her coach and horses bear her forth, 
Bear her forth, 
Bear her forth, 

Her coach and horses bear her forth 
To the ball. 


9 The coach stops in the front part of the stage. The 
Prince appears from the background, assists Cinderella to 
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alight, and dances with her around the circle, while the class 
sings: 
’ She dances gaily with the Prince, 
With the Prince, 
With the Prince, 
She dances gaily with the Prince, 
With the Prince. 


10 Cinderella stops suddenly and runs to the back of the 
stage, dropping her slipper, which the Prince picks up. Class 
sings: 

: At twelve she runs so fast away, 

Runs away, 
Runs away, 

At twelve she runs so fast away, 
She drops her slipper. 


11 Two girls have been chosen to represent the step- 
sisters. Each of them in turn sits in the chair in the center 
of the stage while the Prince tries on the slipper. The class 
sings: 

Next day the Prince goes out to see 
Whose it is, 
Whose it is, 

Each lady tries it on to see 
If it will fit her. 


12 Cinderella has quietly slipped into the circle beside 
the sisters and as her turn comes she takes her place in the 
chair and the Prince finds that the slipper fits her to perfec 
tion. He puts it on and taking her hand leads her to the 
front of the stage, while the class sings: 


He finds the lovely lady and 
They are wed, 
They are wed, 

He finds the lovely lady and 
They are married. 


13 The rest of the children then take partners and falling 
in line behind the “bridal couple” skip lightly around the 
circle and off the platform, singing: 


And all the guests danced merrily, 
Merrily, 
Merrily, 

And all the guests danced merrily 
At the wedding. 


“The grass so little has to do— 
A spear of simple green, 
With only butterflies to brood, 
And bees to entertain, 
And stir all day to pretty tunes 
The breezes fetch along, 
And hold the sunshine in its lap, 
And bow to everything.” 


In Days of Old 
A LABOR DAY PAGEANT 
Alice E. Allen 


(Interest the children in the old-time ways of doing things. Show 
them how ploughing, mowing, etc., used to be done. While you read 
the selected verses, let them act them out. Then choose different 
groups to act out the different occupations, while you read the verses — 
or perhaps they can recite some of them. Introduce some simple songs 
of the different trades, or harvesting, haying, husking, etc., and give 
the whole, some day, as a little pageant.) 

All 
The sun rose broad and red. 
Lo, the day breaks! — Whittier 


Lumbermen (with axes) 
Cheerily on the axe of labor 
Let the sunbeam dance; 
Better than the flash of sabre, 
Or the gleam of lance. — Whittier 


Builders (with hammers and saws) 
Let the sound of measured stroke 
And grating saw begin. — Whittier 


Blacksmith (imitating bellows and sledge) 
From morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge 
With measured beat and slow. 
— Longfellow 
Shoemakers (making shoes) 
Rap, rap, upon the well-worn stone 
Now falls the polished hammer; 
Rap, rap, the measured sound has grown 
A quick and merry clamor. — W hittier 


Fishermen (casting their nets) 
The sea’s our field of harvest, 
Its scaly tribes our grain, 
We'll reap the teeming waters 
As at home they reap the plain. 
— Whittier 
After the Cows 
“Cusha, Cusha, Cusha,” calling, 
For the dews will soon be falling, 
Leave your meadow-grasses mellow, 
Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow, 
Come up, Whitefoot, come up, Lightfoot, 
Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 
Come up, Jetty, rise and follow, 
From the clovers lift your head; 
Come up, Whitefoot, come up, Lightfoot, 
Come up, Jetty, rise and follow, 
Jetty, to the milking-shed. — Jean Ingelow 
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Milking the Cows 
The tow-clad boys and the linsey girls 
Make the cows give down in milky swirls, 
Then girls and boys, with whistle and song, 
Two pails apiece, all hurry along. 
— B. F. Taylor 
Churning 
A one-legged dance in a wooden clog, 
Dancing a jig in a watery bog, 
A soberer gait at an all-day jog. 
Up, down, up, down, like a pony’s feet, 
A steady trot, in a sloppy streef; 
Color of daffodil shows in the churn; 
Glimpses of gold — beginning to turn! 
Slower and slower, deader and dumb, 
Daisies and buttercups — butter has come! 
— B. F. Taylor 
Ploughing 
First in the field before the reddening sun, 
Last in the shadow hewn the day is done; 
Line after line along the bursting sod, 
Marks the broad acres where his feet have trod. 
— Holmes 
With what content and merriment 
Their days are spent whose minds are bent. 


— Selected 
Mowers 
The sunburnt mowers are in the swath, 
Swing, swing, swing, 
And the keen blade flashing sweeps over all, 
Swing, swing, swing. 
— Benton (Adapted) 
Harvesters 
Reapers reaping early 
. In among the bearded barley. — Tennyson 


Then wrought the busy harvesters, and many a creaking 
wain 
Bore slowly to the long barn floor, its load of husk and grain. 
- Whittier 
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Huskers 


They stripped the husk, with rustling fold, 


From eight-rowed corn, as yellow as gold. W hittie 


All 


Broad and red,as when he rose, the sun sank down at last! 
— Whittier 


Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close, 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. — Longfellow 





A Russian Folk Dance 


Larene Travers 


The following has been most successfully taught in the 
third grade. The pupils were given a five minute lesson 
each day. This is better for little children than a longer 
period given less frequently. For music for this dance, 
“‘Kamarinskaia,”’ Russian Folk Dance, may be used. 


Step I 
Class is arranged in two columns, two lines in each 
column. 


Position of arms—Left arm in semi-circle over head. 
Right raised sideward. 

Touch right toe (1) then heel (2) to the right side, hop- 
ping on left foot, for 8 counts. 

Reverse position of arms and do the same to the left, for 
8 counts. 


Step ITI 


Partners join right hand. Dance around in circle, in 12 
counts, doing this step: Step and kick, step and kick. 
Fold arms as you face the front and stamp your feet 1-2 
3-4. 

Repeat steps I and IT. 
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Ideas to Try 


A Game of the Months 
Lane Van Hook 


In January, a group of first grade children were having 
unusual trouble remembering the names of the months. 
Some time had been spent in saying such rhymes as “Thirty 
days hath September,” yet each morning when the teacher 
asked for the date and month the children would not be 
ready with the correct answer. At last this game was tried 
with success. 

The teacher tip-toed around the circle and whispered 
the name of a month in a child’s ear, until she had named 
the twelve. Then, just as mysteriously, she took her seat 
and said, “Let’s play Calendar! Of course the little new 
month, January, will come first. He will stand in front 
of our big calendar. When I count off the thirty-one little 
days that come in this month, away he will skip, and his 
little brother, February, will take his place. This wasdone 
in turn with each of the twelve months. 

After playing this game a few times, the names of the 
months came more naturally. The act of standing with 
body near the big calendar seemed to bring interest. 

The number of days should not be counted off for each 
month, as it makes the game too long. The month, 
though, on the calendar, when playing the game, should be 
emphasized. The instructor, of course, changed the twelve 
children each time she used the game. She allowed each 
one of the children to choose the child to take his place. 

This game could be carried into a little play by having 
the child, as he represents January, February, or March, do 
or act the thing the month means to him, as, January, the 
baby New Year; February, the soldier month or month of 
birth-days; March, the windy month, etc. The twelve 
months can thus be dramatized quite easily. 





School-room Decorations 
M. Plattner 
When stepping into the school-room, naturally one looks 
for display, i. e., work done by the pupils. In most schools 
there are drawings, paintings, etc., pinned to a burlap or 
otherwise. Also blackboard drawings, such as calendar or 
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in September 


border, which are usually drawn by the teacher or made 
with a stencil. The stencil idea is good, but why makeg 
border for the blackboard in that way? Why not ug 
things made by the children entirely in decorating the schoo} 
room; for instance, in September instead of using stenq 
border or grapes or leaves, use sunbonnet babies or other 
things made by the children during the busywork periods? 
I suggest the following to be used in that way: 

Draw two lines about an inch and a half apart, abouta 
foot from the top of the blackboard. Color space green to 
represent grass, paste sunbonnet babies in place as show 
below. 

This sunbonnet baby’s dress, bonnet and feet wer 
hektographed on different colors of wall paper taken from 
a sample wall-paper book. (These can be easily procured 
from any wall-paper house.) Cut out. Bonnets changed 
from pink to blue, yellow to blue, or any combination of 
colors desired and pasted in place. The arms and petticoat 
and shoes hektographed on white paper, cut out and pasted 
in places, making slit at the sleeve for arms to go through. 

This same pattern may be used for coloring and painting, 
It may also be used with colored folding paper in case'walk 
paper is not available. 





A Make-believe Picture Show’ 


Elizabeth R. Little 


HIS was to be an entertainment which my Second 
Grade was going to give the Third and Fourth 
Grades. In discussing the plans with the children 
I found that a boy in the Second Grade owned a 

mirrorscope, which he could operate — so the entertain- 
ment could be entirely our own. The first step in our plans 
was to choose a story. “Three Bears” was suggested by 
one child. Several others were suggested, but “Three 
Bears,” the children decided, was the simplest to draw. 
Of course they were already familiar with the story, and 
had often dramatized it when in the First Grade. I told 
it again, however, so they could look for the pictures sug: 
gested by the story. The following is the outline of the 


*See June issue, page 373 
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children: 

1 Goldenlocks 
2 Goldenlocks 
Goldenlocks 
Goldenlocks 


follows a butterfly. 

knocks at the house in the woods. 
tries the three chairs. 

tastes the porridge. 

Goldenlocks lies down in Baby Bear’s bed. 
Three Bears look at their chairs. 

Three Bears look at their bowls of porridge. 
Three Bears find Goldenlocks asleep. 
Goldenlocks runs away. 


Coon or we 


The next day we discussed the pictures, and decided 
what should be put in each one. I showed them on the 
blackboard how to draw the simple line house, bed, and 
chair. I suggested they draw the back view of Golden- 
locks. One of the children brought a Teddy Bear for them 
to copy their bears from. Each child chose the picture 
he wanted to draw. They used glossy paper, the size of 
postcards, so the pictures could be used in the mirrorscope. 
At the close of the time I showed each attempt to the class 
and they voted for the pictures shown here. 

The next afternoon we tried out for the telling of the 
story. Several children told a portion of the story which 
tach picture illustrated. Every child in the class had a 
chance. As with the pictures the children voted for the 
thild who told the part best; so we finally had our nine 
pictures and nine performers selected. 

_ The next morning the lad with the mirrorscope brought 
it. We darkened our Boy Scout Room and in the midst 
of much excitement put in the children’s pictures and saw 
them reflected and enlarged on a sheet tacked up for the 
purpose. The children were enthusiastic. We then re- 
hearsed telling the story as the pictures were shown, that 





§, as each picture was reflected a child stepped up by it 
and told just the portion of the story which the picture 
ilustrated. It went with a snap. “Three Bears” is 
smple and allows for much dramatic expression. I was 
suprised myself by the influence which the pictures had on 





eit imaginations. They put details in the story that were 
nly marvelous for seven-year-old children. 





story, made up of the titles of pictures, suggested by the 


HOO 








During writing lesson we wrote invitations to the Third 
and Fourth Grades. That afternoon we had our picture 
show! Our victrola furnished the music. The air seemed 
charged with the children’s enthusiasm. It lasted only fif- 
teen minutes, but it was an effective fifteen minutes. 

Of course my First Grade now want to give one — and I 
am going to let them. I find the mirrorscope reflects 
colors as well as black and white, so our next attempt will 
be with colored pictures. My First Grade will invite their 
mothers. I am a little bit afraid their pictures will not be 
good enough to please any but a prejudiced audience. 

To the children the object of such work is a successful 
“show.” However, the more essential by-products are, 
(1) organized thinking (making an outline of the story with 
the pictures); (2) finding large facts in a story and grouping 
around them their modifying details (telling in detail the 
story from the outline); (3) and free oral expression. It is, 
I believe, a good way to teach children how to study and it 
increases their appreciation of the story thus studied. 

The Seventh and Eighth Grades are now studying “Don 
Quixote” with the idea of producing just such a picture 
show of it as this article describes. 





A Rainy Day 


When I woke up and saw the rain 
In blurs upon the window-pane, 
I said I hated such a day, 
Because I couldn’t run and play 
Out in the sunshine and the grass, 
It’s queer how such a day can pass 
So soon, before I know it — ’most! 
Now, while I eat my milk and toast 
Before I go to bed, I think 
I never had a day so pink 
And bright when sun could make the shine. 
This whole day long has been just mine 
And mother’s in the fireplace glow 
Because it rained — it made it so. 
— Aileen Cleveland Higgins 
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The Three Bears Book 


Ruth Ash 


This is a book which children love for the pictures and it 
may be used for language work by using the back of each 
page or inserting extra pages for the writing of the story. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE OUTLINE CUTTINGS 

The patterns given here are the actual size to be used in 
making the Three Bears Book, and the arrangement may 
be seen in the pictures given. The objects are all built 
from colored construction paper and the pages are light 
gray drawing paper. 

The covers of the book are light brown construction 
paper with green roof, windows, and doors. Instead of 
cutting and pasting the latter the work may be simplified 
by drawing the cover design in brown crayola. Page 1: 
the bears are dark brown. Page 2: Goldilocks’ body is 
dark brown, dress is blue and is pasted on the body, then 
paste on the hair which is yellow. Page 3: the table is 
brown, the bowls white or cream color decorated as elabo- 
rately as desired in crayola or water color. Page 4: the 
chairs are brown. Page 5: the beds are brown and the 
bed cover may be designed or plain white. Page 6: Goldi- 
locks’ body is tan or the color desired for her face and hands. 
The brown stockings are pasted on, then the blue dress, and 
last the hair, leaving part of her face showing. All the 
objects may be outlined in ink or preferably crayola — 
this is effective but not essential. The book is fastened 
together at the chimney. Free cutting might be substituted 
for the beds, table and chairs with some groups of children. 





Primary Domestic Science 
Julia G. Straub 


A Primary Supervisor in one of the fairly good-sized 
cities of the Middle West in making her rounds one day hit 
upon an excellent idea. She had just witnessed a drawing 
lesson in which the children were being taught how to make 
the daintiest of paper baskets, not very useful, however, 
when they were finished. 

Before her sat a boy, dirty, uncombed, with one coat 
sleeve hanging by a thread. Across the aisle was a girl, 
her dress in slits and her hair ribbons mere strings. All 
about were children with pins in place of buttons. Turn- 
ing to the teacher she said, “Why not use this period once 
a week to teach the children how to patch their own clothes? 
I'll be in later to see how it works.” 

) Of course the suggestion was acted upon. Bit by bit, 





the worst cases first, the children were taught how to ma- 
nipulate needle and thread. Boys as well as girls sewed. 
The joy of it was that the improvement did not stop at 
mending their clothes. It extended to a general pride 
in the whole appearance—clean faces, combed hair, and 
brushed clothes. 

Some of the little girls, more adept than the rest, made 
simple slip-over aprons for indigent kindergartners. No 
child dared appear with a substitute for a button. The 
school would have ostracized him or her at once. 

The Supervisor admitted that the change struck her 
the moment she entered that room some weeks later. 
Other first and second grades became infected and stepped 
into line with real community work. One school made 
patchwork quilts, using the simple running stitch through- 
out. Other schools hemmed pieces of soft old linen to be 
kept and distributed by the teacher to handkerchiefless 
ones in the room. 

With the advent of new shower-baths in some of the 
buildings the children hemmed towels. They either had 
to furnish their own towels or pay a penny apiece for the 
use of the school towels. Truly, there seemed to be no 
end of good things accomplished. 


Geography Made Interesting 
Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


One teacher of small children made her work very inter- 
esting by having small dolls, dressed by the pupils to repre- 
sent the different countries which they were studying. 
The dresses were made, generally, by the girls during their 
manual training hour, the cloth being provided by the 
teacher, but as the dolls were not large, it did not take very 
much material. While the girls were making the clothing 
the boys would study up the kind of dwelling these same 
people lived in and would make a house of paper and paste 
board which would represent one as nearly as possible. 
Before the subject was taken up the pupils were told what 
it would be and they were allowed to bring any material 
from home which they wished, if it would help to make the 
scene they had decided torepresent more realistic in any Way. 
Sometimes some small toy bear, dog or other animal woul 
help to make the scene more natural and this was added 
by some member of the class or the teacher. An Eskimo 
village, with the dolls dressed in imitation furs made from 
canton flannel, and a tiny snow hut covered with cottot 
wadding, a miniature pond made from a looking glass, with 
a tiny bear near it, and many other small details which the 


(Continued on page 463) 
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Hektograph Patterns for Three Bears Book 
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Playing Newsboy 
Allie K. Higgins 


USE this play with much interest to the children. 
Collect a number of newspapers to be used. Pro- 
| ceed in this way. The aisles are given the names of 
the parallel streets in the neighborhood of the school. 
Pupils are told that when the newsboy enters, those on 
Main Street wishing a paper may raise hands, and he will 
pass to desks and sell to them. Then those on the next 
street may raise hands if any of them wish to buy a paper. 
If no one, then he will pass on to the next street, where 
hands are raised, and so on, until finished. 

They are told that he will come in and sell papers several 
times and each time is to be a different day. Every pupil 
in the class is held responsible for keeping correct count of 
how many he sells each day, and at the end of the play they 
are to find how many papers he sold in all. 

Select a boy to be the newsboy. If you happen to have 
a newsboy in your class select him because of his experience. 

He now goes into the hall where he is given a lot of news- 
papers and toy money for making change. 

The class are seated at desks with toy money, paper and 
pencil. 

The newsboy enters with hat on and papers under arm, 
crying, ‘‘ Morning Paper, Times-Despatch!”’ in just the way 
he does on the street. Of course you will have to use the 
names of the papers your newsboys sell. 

The children in the first row who want to buy papers 
raise hands, and he starts down Main Street. After selling 
to all on Main Street, we will say, he then comes up Franklin 
Street, the name given to the next aisle. During the sale 
of his papers he frequently cries out, “Morning Paper, 
Times-Des patch!” 

After selling to all whose hands are raised, he now passes 
to the hall by way of other door. 

Tell class to write on paper the number of papers the 
newsboy sold on Monday (if the day happens to be Mon- 
day). 

Newsboy enters again and proceeds just as before, crying 
his papers and selling to those whose hands are raised. They 
are told that the day now is Tuesday. 

The teacher must require each pupil to see that his change 
is correct, and if not, to report to her, for this is a lesson in 
making change and if not accurately done it is of no value. 
Newsboy leaves room again, and teacher tells pupils to write 
on paper what is done. 

He enters again, which we say is Wednesday. This time 
you might for variety have him cry, “Evening Paper — 
News-Leader!’’ He now sells his evening papers in just the 
same way as before. He passes from room. Pupils now 
write on paper what was done. 

If your class is adding but three numbers no more papers 
are sold and they are now told to complete their work and 
find answer. 

The newsboy should return to room and assist you in 
some way with the papers. 

Now the pupils should have written on their papers: 


12 papers a newsboy sold on Monday 
14 papers a newsboy sold on Tuesday 
+9 papers a newsboy sold on Wednesday 


35 papers a newsboy sold in all 


Now if your pupils have not had much practice in writ- 
ing answers to problems it is best for the first lesson for the 
teacher to write these statements on the board each time 
when the newsboy passes into the hall, requiring pupils to 
tell you the number of papers sold and when he has finished 


selling, require them to copy these statements and find the | 


answer. For the second lesson they should each be able 
to write all this independently at desks. 

Teacher now passes around and examines work and makes 
necessary correction. 
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of “We haven’t lived 
P / a single day for along 
time now without 
thinking 
Teeth.’”’ 


From a teacher to whom we had 
sent our Educational Material. 


‘Clean 












COLGATE’'S 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


OU Ss PATERT 











To help you in giving your pupils the full value of the impor- 
tant message of “Good Teeth—Good Health” we expect to 
renew our offer of Educational Material next month. Watch 
for our announcement. 


IBBON DENTAL CREAM is 

recognized as the standard den- 
tifrice for personal use by tens of 
thousands of teachers who have 
proved for themselves its truthful 
scientific claims to do six things and 
do them well. 





1, Corrects an acid 
condition of the mouth. 


4. Cleans thoroughly 
without injurious 
chemicals. 
2. Retardsthegrowth 5 Polishes the teeth 
of decay germs. to natural whiteness 
without harmful grit. 
3. Delightsbyitsdeli- 6 [Leaves the mouth 
cious flavor. clean and wholesome, 


You, too, should use Colgate’s 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK 





Some 
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boy leaves tire boy leaves fire 
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The Victor in Public School No. 122, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Victor in the schools 


As this school year begins, over four thousand cities and towns are using 
the Victor in the schools. 














Twelve millions of school children are acquiring a knowledge of the world’s 
reatest music and musicians through the medium of the Victor and Victor Records. 
greatest d through tl d fthe\ 1V R d 
Are your pupils enjoying this privilege? 
New Victor Records for schools include: (Blue Birds (2) Mr. Duck and Mr. 
Turkey (3) Six Little Puppies (4) 
Attractive School Marches Little Birdie (Neidlinger)(‘‘Small Songs 
Tenth Regi March (R. B. Hall 17776 for Small Singers’’) Olive Kline 
osene ee a Sains Bond 2° i+ 75c | Tiddlely-Winks and Tiddlely-Wee (2) 
10in.75c In the Park March (Carl Dorn) oe ee ee a | 
Victor Military Band x. Squirrel @ eid inger) (" mal | 
Songs for Small Singers’’) Olive Kline 
. . Tuskegee Institute Singers 
Rote Songs for Little Children The Old Time Religion 
The Leaves’ Party (2) Thanksgiving 18075 Tuskegee Inst. Singers 
18074 Song (From ‘‘Songs of Child World No.1”) 10 in. 75c |Heaven Song (2) Inchin’ Along 
10 in. 75¢c _ Elsie Baker Tuskegee Inst. Singers 
—<— soe a = pty = . Readings and Character Impersonations 
- Paul Revere’s Ride (Henry W. Longfellow) 
35555 William Sterling Battis 


{Humpty Dumpty (2) To }2 in. $1.25) The Rising of ’76 (Thomas Buchanan Read) 








18076 Market (3) Crooked William Sterling Battis 
10 in. 75c oi 0 Sone Sema 35556 Uriah ig me ary weed from 
. 9in ¢ Micawber | Dickens’ ‘‘David Copperfield’’) 
Elizabeth Wheeler 12 in. $1.25 William Sterling Battis 
Sing a Song of Sixpence Our Guide in Genoa 
(2) I Love Little Pussy (From ‘‘Innocents Abroad,’’ Mark Twain) 
(3) Georgie Porgie (4) (Samuel L. Clemens) 
Pussy Cat (5) Feast of 35563 William Sterling Battis 
Lanterns 12 in. $1.25 How Tom Whitewashed the Fence 
( Elizabeth Wheeler (From ‘‘Tom Sawyer,’’ Mark Twain) 


(Samuel L.Clemens) 


William Sterling Battis 
Just off the press 


New edition of the Victor book, 
“What We Hear in Music” 


A complete text in Music History and Appreciation, illus- 
trated with Victor Records. 

















For further information, and for educational litera- 
ture, see the nearest ‘Victor dealer, or write to the 
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A Few Words for the First 


Days in School 
B.C. J. 


ERE are a few words which the writer uses during 
H the first days of school. 
The aim in selecting is to have words which are as 
different as possible both in looks and in meaning, 
so as not to be confused, words which can be illustrated so 
as to be interesting, and which shall contain the sounds 
needed later on. The Cyr and Finch primers are used to- 
gether in beginning reading and this influences the selec- 
tion of the words taught. 
The words are: 


1 leaf 7 red 13. it 19 my 

2 doll 8 this 14 see 20 baby 
3 run 9 oak 15 I 21 apple 
4 yellow 10 is 16 mamma 22 book 
5 golden-rod 11 pretty 17 kitty 23 slate 
6 maple 12 flower 18 Ihave 24 you 


Do not use “maple” near “‘mamma”’; it too closely re- 


sembles it; neither teach “baby” and “mamma” too near 
together; the thought is too closely related. 

Children entering school need special training in seeing. 
Many little ones are apparently stupid in learning to read, 
when the trouble is that the eyes need training. For this 
reason, the principal aim of the first lessons is to teach the 
child to see. 

Both script and print are used together from the begin- 
ning; it prevents the trouble caused by changing from one 
to the other. 

On the blackboard the first day are these pictures and 
words: 


Each child is given a large card — the back of a block of 
paper — with one of these words printed on one side and 
written on the other. It makes no difference which side 
he uses; he generally inspects both sides and begins at once 
to get the idea that a word has two forms. The children 
are then called to the board by lines and the game is to see 
who can find the blackboard word like the one on his card. 

As soon as a child finds his word, he tells what it is from 
the picture. He then takes his seat and makes the word 
with pegs by laying them over the word on his card. 

Card patterns of a leaf are then given out, and the chil- 
dren fill their papers by trying to draw around the patterns. 
These may be cut out at once, or, if there are odds and ends 
of colored crayons on hand, may first be colored. 

The children enjoy it, if the teacher gives out drawing 
paper and shows them how to cut a large leaf freehand. 

The method used with the other words in the list is prac- 
tically the same as that used with “leaf.” 

For “mamma.” the following picture is put on the board 
and patterns like it are used: 


September 19 


For “leaf,” use the lilac; it is simple and children readily 
call it a leaf; for “flower,” a daffodil is good. ' 

The drawing of a pair of glasses has been successfully ugg 
for “see.” The children were led to state that when a Der 
son gets old his eyes fail so that he cannot see very wel 
so he wears glasses to see. The word was approached jy 
this way in order to avoid the children’s saying “Jog: 
instead of “see,” which they will do unless cap i 
taken. 

Colored circles are filled in on the board for the names qj 
colors and the children draw around and color similar ODk 
on their papers. This is the pattern used for “baby”; 


The word “pretty” is written on the board in pink an 
the children remember it by the thought that pink 5 
“pretty.” 

For “It,” this illustration of a game of tag is used; 


The word “it” is also fastened on some child who chass 
any pupil he chooses. When he catches him, he repeats the 
word and fastens it on the one he has caught. Then th 
class repeats the word and the game of tag begins again. 

This pattern is used for “kitty”: 


While continuing the kind of work described, the di- 
dren may read sentences composed of the words they hart 
learned. a 

The pictures remain on the blackboard, and if a chil 
forgets a word, he is to look it up. This teaches him ® 
work for himself. Even after this set of words has bee 
erased and another is in its place, a child will sometm 
hesitate in his reading, look at the place where the wort 
used to be and recall it so quickly that his reading is bu 
little marred. 

Work on sounds has been carried along with the we 
described. The sounds are learned sometimes from the 
words above as key words, sometimes from iliustrati 
which recall the sound, as a fish recalls the sound of " 
the children having been shown that his mouth moves ® 
theirs must in order to make that sound. 
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A Talk with the Teacher of the 
Small Rural School 


(Continued from page 421) 


experiment on children who should have the 
best care and instruction that money can 
afiord? Or have you given this matter of 
teaching much serious thought, and fitted 
If, through study and training, for a be- 
ginning in a work which requires so much re- 
sibility, so much good judgment and so 
much of hard labor? Some one said, “There 
is nothing so laborious as not to labor. Blessed 
is he who devotes his life to great and noble 
ends and who forms his well-considered plans 
with deliberate wisdom.” 


NoTEs 

The indoor games of checkers, etc., have 
been tried successfully. They were almost 
indispensable to the enjoyment of pupils and 
comfort of teacher. 

The keeping of the extra scarfs made one 
teacher dearly beloved by the mothers, as their 
twelve-year-old girls were often caught bare- 
headed in a change of weather. 

The Emergency Box was tested thoroughly. 
It did as much to accomplish habits of neat- 
ness as a dozen talks from the teacher would 
have. 

Aimless running to the Library to “get 
a book” was a nuisance until the plan of writ- 
ing so many lines was tried. Some became so 
interested that they made their separate papers 
into book form. 

Croquet makes a fine game for a few older 
pupils. I have known it to be played until 
snow came in December. If a child broke a 
mallet, he brought it back repaired. 

Children are enthusiastic over taking home 

rs marked “good” or 100%. 

The snowball rules are simple, but they pro- 
tect, and any violation of them was met with 
a psychological punishment, namely: 

“You have not been fair. Do not throw 
another snowball on the grounds until you are 
given permission.”’ 


When Fritz was a Puppy 
(Continued from page 449) 

There was an eager little wail — half 
frightened, half joyful. Then into the center 
of the table sprawled a fat, awkward, brown- 
and-white, bull-terrier puppy. He had a 
funny face — half dark, half white — which 
made him look fierce and good-natured at the 
same time. His eager nose wrinkled and 
sniffed. His big brown eyes went pleadingly 
from one to another of the surprised little 
group. He staggered on short, unsteady legs 
across the table and crowded himself into 
Aunt Minty’s arms. 

“A—puppy!” cried Aunt Minty and 
Effie and Johnny all in one breath. 

Effie reached out two eager little arms for 
the puppy. She cuddled him close to her. 

“You dear little doggie!’”’ she said. 

The puppy put out a clean pink tongue 
and licked her arm. If a puppy could purr, 
this one would have tried it, at this happy 
minute. 

“Well, I’m beat!’’ cried Aunt Minty. 
“What on the face of the earth can I do with 
a dog-baby? I don’t know anything about 
dogs.” She looked helplessly at the bit of a 
dog in Effie’s arms. 

“T'll heat some milk,” said Effie practically. 
“I s'pose he’s somet hing like a real baby, Aunt 
Minty.” : 

Meanwhile, the puppy crawled out of 








YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don't 
your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
tated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
aiter the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
we drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearing 
—or who use their eyes constantly — will find 

great relief in Murine applications. 
In the School Room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
ye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 


ely Murine to School Children’s Eyes a 

1c ‘ s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions Murine does not smart — is sooth- 
ig i its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 


ds Book of Eye Free on request. 


Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. " 


Effie’s arms and steered as straight a course 
as he could toward Johnny. 

“Nice old fellow!” cried Johnny. 
pies like boys best. Just see him! 
to come to me.” 

“What shall we name him?” said Effie 
as she brought milk from the ice-box and set 
it on the back of the stove to warm. 

“Moses,” said Johnny, “like that Bible 
baby who was put in some bushes.” 

Effie’s scornful little nose showed what 
she thought of Moses as a name for the 
the new puppy. 

“Lilac would be sort of pretty,” she said. 
“But if he’s going to be a Clover, I don’t 
just like Lilac Clover. Here’s the milk — just 
right. Set him down, Johnny, so he can eat. 
What name do you like, Aunt Minty?” 

“‘Here’s a rattle,’ cried Aunt Minty who 
had just remembered to look into the basket. 
“A real baby-rattle, with a red ribbon on the 
handle. And here’s a collar — a nice new one. 
There’s a name on it. You read it, Effie— 
I’ve left my glasses somewhere.” 

The puppy spattered milk on the clean 
floor in his efforts to eat it all at once. Johnny 
took the collar, and Effie tried to read it over 
his head. 

“A big ‘F,’” she said. 

“And an ‘r’ and an ‘i, 
twisting the collar. 

“And a ‘t’—do hold it still, Johnny!” said 
Effie. ‘And the last letter’s ‘z.’ F-r-i-t-z,” 
she spelled slowly. 

“His name’s Fritz!”’ cried Aunt Minty. 

(To be continued) 
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Geography Made Interesting 
(Continued from page 456) 
pupil will take pleasure in finding will help the 
pupils to remember the children of the North- 
land, while the blanket and hat of feathers, 
the tepee and the pony will give them a per- 
manent idea of the Indians. They will love 
the Japanese and Chinese houses and dress, 
will learn to drape the dress of the East Indian 
and Burmese people. There really is no 
limit to what can be accomplished if the teacher 
will once become interested in this way of 


teaching geography and manual training 
together. 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS FOR 


TEACHERS 

All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations soon to be held 
throughout the entire country. The _posi- 
tions to be filled pay from twelve hundred to 
eighteen hundred dollars, have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. L 222, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

We are in receipt of a copy of the cata- 
logue of school supplies from the Garden 
City Educational Company, 515 South 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, which is as con- 
cise and complete a catalogue of school 
supplies as we have received for some 
time. 

The Company is now under new man- 
agement, Mr. George J. Flanagan kaving 
recently become its president. Very few 
men have a more extensive acquaintance 
among school officers and manufacturers 
of school supplies than Mr. Flanagan. 
Notwithstanding he is a comparatively 
young man he has had experience as 
Manager of a large school supply com- 
pany for many years and has been very 
successful. 

A catalogue will be furnished free of 
charge to those interested in school sup- 
plies on application. 
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Starting a First Grade in 
Reading 


Anne S. Satterlee 


HE old method of teaching reading to beginners 
was by means of script lessons written on the 
blackboard for weeks by the teacher. 
One good feature of this method was that the 
lessons were varied or could be varied by the teacher. 

If the teacher were an excellent penman, this method 
might have some advantages, but some teachers cannot 
write rapidly on the blackboard and still have the writing 
large and plain enough for the little children to read. 

I started my first grade class this year with printed 
sentences, printed on large sheets of Manila document 
paper with the large-sized rubber-stamp printing-press. 

These charts made in this way contain the words of the 
lessons of the Primer. One can make two or three differ- 
ent charts for each lesson with about four sentences on 
each chart, and the children cannot easily memorize them. 
51 have large envelopes containing the separate printed 
words of each lesson and these words can be placed on the 
rack which hangs against the blackboard, forming the sen- 
tences about each lesson. , 


The words of one lesson can be passed out to the children 


of the reading class and the teacher can call for words of 
some sentence of the lesson and the children having those 
words run up and place their word on the rack, forming 
the sentence which the teacher called for. 

Another way: Later in the year, I wrote a sentence on 
the board trying to work in the script after they had learned 
the printed words, and the children holding the printed 
words of the written sentence on the blackboard place their 
words on the rack in the same order as the written sen- 
tence. I also printed separate sentences about each of the 
first lessons in their “Primer” on long narrow strips of the 
document paper and held them up separately for different 
children to read. 

Four or five different sentences were printed about each 
lesson on these long strips of paper and these were placed 
on the rack for the class to read. 


4 


After the class could read these sentences on the rack, 
I had them close their eyes while the teacher takes on, 
senfence quickly from the rack; then they open the 
eyes and some child tells which sentence was taken. 

In order to impress the printed separate words a little 
more on the children, I found pictures of different words 
which would be sure to be in their reader, and mountej 
them, pasting the printed word under the picture on the 
card. Also pictures containing some action words, like 
the words run, jump, hop, play. I found pictures of chi. 
dren playing or running for these. 

If we take up a lesson about a boat, I have a pictur 
of a sailboat mounted and this is shown to the class with 
the printed word under it and we talk about boats. 

Then I have two or three charts ready for the boat les 
and we try to read them, one chart each day, until t 
can read them well. I also have the words of the boat 
lesson in an envelope. 

These words are passed around to the reading class and 
they place the words on the rack according to the sep. 
tences I call for or write. The children then read the 
sentences. 

I use my set of mounted pictures with words printed 
under them for a sense training game. 

I have four or five children stand up at the front of the 
class and I give them each a separate card. ° 

The children of the class close their eyes and I take one 
card away. The class wakes up and tells which card was 
taken. 

Then I have them take a very good look at the cards 
and go to sleep. I take all the five cards and when they 
awake they must tell me the names of all the cards. Some 
child can also give the cards back to the child which held 
them before. 

The children, after all this printed drill, take up the 
readers weeks before they did with the script method. 

In seven months they read ten readers, including the 
Aldine Chart and my Charts. 

My one great reason fortaking up the printed matter first 
was that they took up their primers earlier and mor 
readily. There wasn’t that great step from script to the 
print so early in the year. 
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> Tack, 
a Latta’s Book for Teachers Free! 
With Magazines, Plan Books, Etc. 


READ THIS OUR BEST OFFER 


Latta’s Book for Teachers, re- Ask for Latta’s Book for Teach- 
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ounted vised and enlarged, 9x12 inches, ers or 25c worth of School Sup- 
TEACHERS weight two pounds. Contains 398 plies with any of the following, or 
on the splendid drawings and cut-out pic- with any school magazine at $1.50 
ls. ij tures for special subjects, such as or any school magazine at...$1.25 
5, like malleus’ en, Thanksgiving, Christ- a ~~: one year, 1.25 
‘ y larged (| mas, alentine, Lincoln, Washing- ndustrial Arts agazine. 1.50 
of chil ” teen ton, Hiawatha, Animals, Fish, School Century, one year. 1.25 
1S $. LATTA.! Inc Dutch Boys, Dutch Girls, Overall School Education, one year.. 1.25 
. Boys, Sunbonnet Babies, Soldiers, Kindergarten and First Grade 1.25 
picture “Usa Children, Sewing Card Patterns, Pathfinder, one year........ 1.00 
Ss with Cutting Designs, Booklet Cover Something To Do, one year. 1.00 
Drawings, Calendars and other Progressive Teacher, 1 year. 1.00 
: drawings to color, most of which American Primary Teacher... 1.00 
t lesson are 6x9 inches, together with Midland Schools, one year.. 1.00 
, twenty different outline maps and Practical Methods, Aids and 
til they ten different physiology drawings, Devices for Teachers, with 
e boa each 84x11 inches. The book Normal Instructor-Primary 
t also contains the best stories you POOR, O80 POR. o0606ccans 4.75 
can find for opening exercises and for language purposes, besides 350 Year’s Entertainme nts, 10 vol. $1. r+ 
~ primary memory gems and good advice on school management and School Arts Magazine....... 2 
ass and elementary psychology. Now in use by over 200,000 teachers. Etude, one year.....+s0. naar, $0 Christian Herald, one year.. 1.50 
he sen- The postpaid price is $1.00, but if you order not less than $4.00 Guide to Nature, one year...$1.00 St. Nicholas, one year...... 3.00 
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worth of supplies you may ask for 
Do not wait—order now. 


New Primary Lan- 
guage Cards 


96 drawings with name 











d in print and script as 
og shown. Each card 2%x3 
inches, printed alike on 
doy both sides. About 150 
other words in print and 








script, including pronouns, 
verbs, adjectives, conjunctions, etc., making a 
vocabulary to prepare the child for any primer 
or first reader. See them listed in “The Be- 
ginner’s Outfit.” Per set, 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 

A splendid collection of devices and supplies 
to teach young children from the first day at 
school until they are prepared to use the 
primer. Any teacher who is not satisfied with 
results after using “The Beginner’s Outfit” 
according to instructions may report to us and 
we will refund the amount paid. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script....20¢ 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....l6c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sen- 
tences, large print and script in outline 
on heavy drawing paper, for four pupils. .40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils. .25¢ 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four’ pupils... . 
3000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils.. 
3000 Script. Words to Paste, four pupils. . “iée 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils...12¢ 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, %- inch 
high, 1,984 characters, for four pupils. . -30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, %-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, "for four pupils. . 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, $74 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils.........5 50c 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards..... eccecelSC 


Be Sure to Read This 
The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list, which amounts to $2.88, 
but we will send all postpaid for only $2.60. 
Note.—Add 45c for each additional pupil 
after the first four. 


Same as above for three pupils.......... $2.40 
Same as above for two pupils........+. - 1.70 
Same as above for one pupil..... oseoson Bae 


Latta’s Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 6%x6%, assorted 
colors, half- inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out. 15 mats for 10c 


New Cut-Out Weav- 
ing Mats 
Size 8x8, construction 
paper, assorted colors, half 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave. 20 mats 
for 25c. 
Rubber Type Printers 
Box A—Large %-inch type, alphabets, fig- 
ures, punctuation marks, etc. In strong 
wooden box, with ink, stamping pad and 
spacer. 3 Ibs. Price $1.30; postage extra. 





“Latta’s Book for Teachers” free. 


Marion George Plan 


300ks, Primary or Intermediate, each 10 


vols., paper bound, per set, $2.25; cloth bound, 3 vols., per set, $5.00 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers—Read About Them 


Sent Postpaid Unless Otherwise Mentioned 


Blackboard Stencils 
Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins ; Grapes; Cattails; Hol- 
ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia. 
Fancy Colored Chalk, Box H, doz. asstd..25¢ 


Other Stencils, 22x34, each 10c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roli 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha; Wild 
Indian on Horse; ‘Beef Animal showing 
meat cuts; Five Soldier Boys; Name any 
Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 

New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Nine 
school months, 60c; each, 10c; 3 for 25c. 


Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22, each 5c. 
Washington ; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow ; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian; 
Making Jack-o-lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 


Special Stencils.. Fifty different Busywork 
Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common 
Bird Stencils, 15c; Forty Different Phonic 
Stencils, about 9xi2 60c; Five-inch Orna- 
mental Alphabet, 20; Twelve-inch Plain 
Alphabet, 40c; Six-inch Old English Alpha- 
bet, 25c; Script Alphabet for Blackboard, 
capitals, small letters and figures, set 10c. 

ie Stenciie, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 

tates; Any ontinent; Any State; Any 
Group of States. Name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work. 

Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag.....15¢ 
Large Meg Stencils, about 4x6 feet, each. .40¢ 
United States; Europe; World; Eurasia. 

10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil. . -15¢ 
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Latta’s Construction Patterns 


Thirty-three patterns printed full size on 
heavy cardboard ready to cut out and make up. 
Automobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, 
Rocking Chair, Bed, Screen, Hobby Horse, 
Santa with Pack, Christmas Box, Sunbonnet 
Baby, Overall Boy, Red Bird, Blue Bird, Yel- 
low Bird, Sutterfly, Elephant, Bear Seal, Pig, 
Dog, Horse, Cow, Pecking Hen, Bunny Run- 
ninf Brownie, Indian, Negro, Dutch Wind- 
mill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving Mat. Because 
of their simplicity and ease of construction, 
any child can make up the complete set with 
the given instructions. Price 60c. 

Brass Paper Fasteners, 100 round head, %4- 
inch 15¢; %-inch 20c; %4-inch 25¢; 1-inch 30c. 
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Best Story Book 

A handsome, cloth 
bound book, containing 
forty-one popular stories 
for primary grades. Read 
the contents and you will 
be convinced that it is 
not possible for a primary 
or rural teacher to find 
better stories for opening 
exercsies or for language. 

Contents: The Little Red Hen; The Battle 
of the Beasts; The Three Pigs; The Three 
Bears; Proserpina ; The Town Musicians; The 
Old Woman and Her Pig; Arachne, The 'Skill- 
ful Weaver; The Ugly Duckling; The Wise 
Fairy, and thirty others equally popular. 176 
pages, large type, 47 illustrations. Price, 35c. 

Popular Pictures 

Sepia Phototone, 19x20— 
Washington; Lincoln; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Mother and 
Child; Windmill; Gleaners; 
Angelus; Homeward. Each 
20c; four for 70c. 
Name any picture, 5x7..1¢ 
50 Popular Pictures, half- 

cent size, assorted...20c 


Drawings to Color 
44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted.....30c 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted sizes...... 20c¢ 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9. --10¢ 
12 Dolls of Nations in cobors, to cut out. -10¢ 
12 Dolls of Nations to color, as above.....8¢ 


Gummed Devices 









S 


Stars; Hearts; Dots; Dia- 
monds; Pumpkins; Jack-o-lan- 
terns; Witches; Black Cats; 


Turkeys; Santa; Holly; Chick; 
Bunny; Easter Lily; Flags; 
Maple Leaves; Any Initial. One 
kind in a box. Per box 10c. 


Miscellaneous Helps 
How to Teach Reading and Phonics.......25¢ 
Seatwork Suggestions for the School Year. = 
42 New Paper Cutting Designs........... 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard.. “208 
12 sheets Transparent Tracing Paper, 17x22, 20c 





Carbon Paper, 20x30, sheet 10c; 3 for.....25¢ 
Doll Furniture Patterns to trace, set...... 20c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548. 96, set..25¢ 
8-inch_ Clock Dial with metal hands. .25¢ 
Shoe Pegs, 3000, six py’ > aphasia 


School Scissors, blunt point, 414-in., doz...85c 
Latta’s Duplicator 


Prices—Postage extra: 
Size 9x12, complete 
with ink ‘and spenge, 
5 T, ccecacses acy 95 
Size 9x14, 6 Ibs.. 3.40 
Pint refill, 2 Ibs... 1.20 
sueet refill, 4 Ibs. 2.15 
ektograph Ink, name 
color, bottle, 80z., .45 
Hektograph Paper, "8y 
xll or 8%xl13, 5 
Ibe, oo ccccesceecdSC 








ASK FOR LATTA’S NEW TEACHERS’ CATALOG FREE 


Address J. S. LATTA, Inc.; Box S, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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Word Building Rhymes 


may be used either in definite connection with the 

reading lessons or in preparation for them. Where 

no primer is used, a course such as that suggested 
below may be taken to combine reading and language 
training. 

The method is as follows: A fairly coherent story is told 
in the form of a little rhyme, or jingle, the last word of 
each line forming the word-group taken. 

Print the syllabic base of the group on the blackboard. 
Then tell the story, and ask the children to supply the word 
which will complete the rhyme. This word may then be 
formed from the base by adding the initial letter in colored 
chalk. « 

If the stories and groups are found to be too numerous 
it will be quite easy to omit the more difficult or less familiar 
words, though they are inserted here for the sake of com- 
pleteness. 

The very earliest lessons taken are the little long-voweled 
groups, é. g., 0, also i, because they include so many of the 
little pronouns so necessary for fluent composition — e. g., 
I, me, he, we, she, you, my, they. 


T= following method of teaching word building 


Groups 0, e, ee, at 


STORY BLACKBOARD 
1 Jackie said to Jo 
To school let us go 
And learn to read so 
But little Jo said No, no, no 
STORY BLACKBOARD 
2 Where can little Freddy be 
He has run away from me 
O, dear policeman, where is he 


You run to find him and so will we 


3 On that flower what can we see 
A pretty little honey bee 
Little things we say are wee 


c.f. Wee Willie Winkie 


Make little sentences introducing the above words. 

I go. We go. (Children mark time or step or walk 
around.) 

No, no! No, no! (Shake heads.) 

Jo, go! Go, Jo. (Jo walks out.) 

I see a bee — a wee bee. 

We see a bee —a wee bee. 

Go, bee, go. Go, bee, go. 





STORY BLACKBOARD 
4 O, what are you looking at 
We’re looking at that pussy cat 
Sitting there upon the mat 
Give her just a little pat 
Johnny threw off his big straw hat 
To have a game with his cricket bat 
And into his hat there rana big rat 
There was not much room, for he 
was so fat 
Sentences 


We see a rat. 
We see a cat. 
Go, fat cat. 
Go, hat? 
Go, mat? 


Go, rat, go. 

Go, cat, go. 
Go, cat, go. 
No, no, no. 
No, no, no. 


Groups an, am, ap 


STORY BLACKBOARD 

(a) A little girl called Nan 

And her little sister Fan 

And their big brother Dan 

On some errands for mother 

they ran, ran ran 

(0) They bought a water can 

And a little frying pan 

Then they saw a kind man 


Who gave them a ride in his van, 
van, van 


(c) D before “an” makes Dan, Dan, D an 
D after “an” makes and, and, and 
In all these words we find Letter a 


Practice Reading on Above Words as they Stand. — By 
pointing to these words in varying order several different 
sentences can be made which children will enjoy making, 
and which will not suggest the word too readily, e. g.: 


Nanran. Danran. Fan ran. 
Dan and Nan and Fan ran. 

A man and a van. 
A van and a man. 
A pan and a can. 
A can and a pan. 


whos — 


me ee 


STORY BLACKBOARD 
A boy I am 
My name is Sam 
For dinner I had some bread and ham 
For tea I had some bread and 


jam 
Freddy is playing with the water tap 
Come in, little Freddy, and take 

off your cap 

STORY BLACKBOARD 

Come and sit on mother’s lap 
You’re sleepy. Have a little nap 
With our hands we will not slap 
But we'll give a little clap 
Father took me for a ride inthe trap 
He tied me in with a big long strap 


Practice above by “acting” words as teacher points to 
them, e. g.: 


“Sam.” Children point to Sam in class. 
“Tap,” “slap,” “clap.” Do so with hands. 
“Lap.” Hands in laps. 

“Nap.” Go to sleep. 


Groups en, ed 


STORY BLACKBOARD 
A clever little boy whose name was_ Ben 
He did some drawings with ink anda pen ‘ 
First he drew nine little men 
Then he drew another and that made t en 
He drew a fox creeping out of his d en 
To look for the farmer’s fat old hen 


(Continued on next page ) 
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We've got a new baby and he is so red 
We're going to call him little Ned 
He can’t use a spoon so he has to be fed 
And all day long he lies in his bed 
Who’s come to see him? Why, Uncle Ted 
And Auntie Nell and Cousin Fred 


Practice Reading on Above Words.—By adding “and”’ 
and “A” to the blackboard and pointing to the words in 
varying order, several different phrases and sentences can 
be made which children will enjoy making and which will 
not suggest the word too easily, e. g.: 


1 Aden and a hen. 

2 A hen and a den. 

3 Benandapen. A pen and Ben. 

4 Aredpen. A red hen. 

5 Tenmen. Red Ned. 

6 Fred and Ted and Ned and Ben 
(and so on). 


—From “‘ The Teacher’s Book of World Building,’ Evans 
Bros., London, England 





Fourth Grade Arithmetic 


To vary the drill on the tables, let the children make a set 
of dominoes, cutting them out of heavy cardboard a trifle 
larger than the ordinary domino. The dots are painted with 
black water-colors. The sets sold in stores go no higher 
than the “double nines,”’ but the children may make theirs 
as high as ‘double twelves.”. Many number games can 
be played with these home-made dominoes, using the dots 
for addition, subtraction, and multiplication combinations. 
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A Language Game 

The only articles needed for this game are two toy tele- 
phones connected by a string which may be three or four 
yards long. One of the telephones is given to Mary. 
Mary shuts her eyes while another one is selected to speak 
at the other telephone. The last child rings the bell and 
Mary asks, “Who is it? John answers, “It is I.’ Mary 
may not guess correctly and so John may repeat what he 
has said, also telling her that she has not guessed correctly. 
And so the game continues until May guesses that it is 
John who has telephoned to her. F. B. C. 





Language Drill 

A set of cards is arranged and on each is printed some 
one form often incorrectly used by the children —- as sit, 
set, did, done, etc. 

The cards are placed, face down, upon the children’s 
desks, and when all are given out they are turned over. 
Each pupil, in turn, uses the form on his card correctly 
in a sentence. 

This can be done quite rapidly and the cards exchanged 
several times in one drill. — i. 2s 


A Fascinating Number Game for Second Grade 

Each child is assigned a number which he makes with 
colored crayon on a piece of drawing paper, and pins to the 
front of his waist. The number is his name. 

A child, for example, Two, is called to the teacher’s 
desk. Two chooses another, as Eight, who joins him. 
The children silently add eight and two, and try. not to 
look at Ten, who jumps up and goes to the front. Two 
and Eight sit down, and Ten chooses a number to be sub- 
tracted from herself. To the answer a number is added. 
As the pupils become more proficient larger numbers may 
be used. M. M. CarTER 





















AREADING ano SPELLING 


in the highest terms. 
ROSINA R. MERRITT, Super- 


visor of Practice, State Nor- 

mal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

“The best results I have ever seen in 
primary reading and spelling were se- 
cured by following this method. I 
heartily recommend it as the most scien- 
tific and interesting method I know.” 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from the moment of presentation and now 
read with such joy in expression. Surely you are to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing found such a ‘royal road to learning.’” 


ALICE RHODA HARVEY, Wilmington, Delaware 
“I do not think it can be surpassed. I shall take pleasure in telling my fellow 
about it.’’ 
LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. : 

6 ‘learning to read’ process, as you unfold it, is so simple and attractive 
that every child responds with delight and enthusiasm; and the early and easily 
acquired independence of the pupils will recommend yout method to every 
Primary teacher.” 

N.C. MACDONALD, State Inspector of Graded and 

Rural Schools, Valley City, N. Dak. 

“This is a very fine work of yours, and I wish to give it my heartiest endorse- 
ment for use in the public schools.” 


(MISS) HELENA PEARSON, Whitman, Mass. 

“I have never had such splendid results in phonetic work or such fine readers 
a3 I have had this year. In previous years I have felt that the children lacked 
\ dence. It is very seldom now that I am called upon for help. They 

ve read twenty books at the end of the year, and their power of mastering 
new words is considered wonderful by all those who have heard them read. 


MAUD L. DUNCAN, Michell, S. Dak. ; ’ 

‘ I have never seen a method that I enjoy teaching as I do this. There is an 

Inspiration in each lesson, and the children dearly love the five little fairies and 
Ss. 


Free Inrormation. G. W. LEWIS PUB. 


a 














Three Years’ Work in One 


ae = m5 A | READING | 
BEVIS STORY METHOD Through STORY, 


DWARFS will bring HAPPINESS and SUCCESS to YOU as they 
have to thousands of delighted teachers and mothers. 

The Master Teachers in all ages have taught through Story. 
primary teachers and educators in prominent positions recommend the Story Method 
Here are a few brief quotations from some of these: 





| SPELLING | 
FAIRIES and 





SONG and PLAY the 
Thousands of 


STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY, of W. Virginia. 


“It is founded on natural laws, and is bound to produce good results.” 


PROF. T. J. COATES, First Rural School Supervisor of 
Kentucky 
Said to a body of teachers, to whom he was having the Story Method pre- 
sented, “I want you to hear every word Mr. Lewis has tosay. You know I thor- 
oughly believe in what he has or I would not have brought him here with me. 
He has given you all the good features of the best modern methods of teaching 
reading and none of the objectionable features.” 


SUPT. W. O. HOPPER, Mt. Sterling, Ky 


“This method has our unqualified endorsement. We shall continue to use it 
in the Mt. Sterling Schools.” 


MRS. S. J. WILLIAMS, Formerly Supervisor of Training 
School, State Normal, Conway, Ark 
“I consider the results gained from the teaching of this method nothing short 
of marvelous. I wish every primary teacher in the country could have a set 
of the books. This wish is voiced for the sake of the teacher as well as for the 
sake of the many children who must learn to read.” 


REV. A. M. LEYDEN, Pastor, St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
“The Sister who teaches the first grade in St. Francis School has found your 


Story Method most helpful in teaching the little ones to read, especially the 
children of foreigners.” 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, St. Joseph’s School, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
“T am very much pleased with it. 
method I have yet seen. 
to other teachers.” 


Francis Church, 


It is the most practical and thorough 
I shall take pleasure in recommending the Method 
Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacirica 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College for Women, 
Office of The President, Tallahassee, Fla. 
** Your manual is wonderful. I think the book the most concise and yet com- 
plete compendium of reading that I have seen, for all classes, irrespetive of grades. 


CO., 4707 St. Lawrence Ave., CHICAGO 
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The September Calendar 


“When the apples have rosy cheeks in the orchard, and the golden corn is waving in the breeze we know it is September.” 


PoEM — September. 


‘ 
THouGHT — Promptness. 
If you’ve something to do 
And it’s hard to begin it, 
Just get right to work 
And waste not a minute. 





The Harvest Moon 


Some night this month be sure to see the moon. You 
won’t need to sit up late for this, for the “Queen of Night” 
goes to her throne about the time the sun sets. And, an 
unusual thing, she does this at about the same time for 
several nights. The September moon, which is near the 
full about the time of harvest in England, or about th2 
21st of September, is called the Harvest Moon. It is very 
big and beautiful in the clear darkness of the September 
sky. Some people say they can see a man’s face in it; 
some, a lady’s head. Which can you see? 

Long ago, people thought strange things about the 
moon. We know they aren’t true, so we call them “myths,” 
but some of them are pretty. They didn’t believe that 
the moon was just a mass of clods or stones, and that 
she borrowed her light from the splendid sun. They said 
she was a beautiful huntress, called Diana. She hunted 
in the broad blue fields of the sky. 

The moonbeams were her shining arrows. 
myth, the moon was Io. The sky was Argus. 
were the eyes of Argus — bright and twinkling. Some of 
them were always wide open at night to watch Ilo. We can 
always see some of Argus’s eyes on a clear night, watching 
us, too. 

. There are many beautiful poems and songs about the 
moon. Do you remember the one about the Lorelei, who 
combed her golden hair in the moonlight? 

Our own poet, Longfellow, in his poem of “Hiawatha,” 
calls the September moon, “the moon of falling leaves.” 

Did you ever think that a cat’s eyes look something like 
little moons? Sometimes, they seem crescent-shaped like 


In another 
The stars 


September 1916¢ 


The clock’s quiet voice says, 
Tick, tick, tick. 
Do what you’re told 
And be quick, quick, quick. 
MORNING TALK 
Promptness, Dignity of Labor. 
Labor Day —its lesson. Never be ashamed of your 
work, if it is honest — be ashamed of the way you do it, 


the new moon, and, again, they grow big and round like 
the full moon. Long ago, people thought this. They 
worshiped the moon and the cat, too, and called them by 
the same name, “Pasht,” which meant “the face of the 
moon.” By and by, this name “Pasht” was shortened 
to “pas” or “pus.” Then another “s” was added, and 
the cat’s name became “puss” and by and by “pussy.” 

The second day of the week was sacred to the moo 
and so was called moon-day. Now, it is Monday. Labor 
Day always comes on Monday — the first one in Septembet 


Labor Day 

Do the people in your home work? What do they do’ 
Do most of the people in your town work? What do the 
do? Which people do you think are happier — those wh 
work or those who do nothing? What kind of work do you 
do now? What kinddo you want todo when you growup: 

Let each aisle represent some kind of trade or wom 
See if the other aisles can guess what your aisle is doing 
Do your kind of work so well, they can’t help knowing 
This is the time when our country is bright and busy. evel 
where with great harvests. One aisle might harvest grail 
One may cut and husk corn. One may dig potatoes. Ose 
may gather apples. 

When each aisle has shown its kind of work, why m 
have a Labor Day parade, with little Flags, about the 
school-room? Give a salute to the Flag, and sing a 9% 
about work. 

Here is a quotation for Labor Day 
any day: 


- and it’s good fat 


Work and sunshine always go blessedly together. 
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DOES YOUR BACK ACHE? 


When your kidneys are weak and torpid 


they do not properly perform their 
functions; your back aches, and you are 
despondent. 


The old reliable medicine, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, gives strength and tone to the 
kidneys and builds up the whole system. 








LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 


from your handwriting. Mind you getareally GOOD read 
ing that will help you in love, health, business and domes 
ticaffairs. Price 10c. Sure to please you. Money back i: 
dissatisfied. G.K. BEAUCHAMP 2583 8th Ave. New York City 





—_—— 





Gold Medal Crayons 











Highest Award for 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
San Francisco 1915 


Samples of our Gold Medal Crayons and 
Chalks together with color charts 
will be sent on request. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 











OVERHEARD DURING RECESS 


“Our Superintendent wants us to have 
the best pencils that can be procured. 
The price of the Dixon pencils is so 
reasonable and the quality so superior to 
all others that I am happy to say we 
shall use them exclusively in the future. 
Ihave seen it stated that on receipt of 16c. 
in stamps the Dixon Co. will send a very 
liberal package of samples so that each 
teacher may select just the right pencil 
for the work in her school.” 

Their address is— 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Water Colors, Colored Crayon 
oon a == 
Pencils, Dyes, Paste 
ART-MATERIALS 3°" 
es : Compeny 


Go Ss 























WLUSTRETED CATALOGUE FREE == 





NOTES 


Good Night 
Good night! Good night! 
Far flies the light; 
But still God’s love 
Shall flame above, 
Making all bright, 
Good night! Good night! 
— Victor Hugo 
Recess 
The romping boys 
Make lots of noise, 
And run and jump and laugh and shout, 
While here and there, 
With quiet air, 
The girls in couples walk about. 


A game begins, 
But no one wins, 
Although they play with might and main,* 
For long before 
The game is o’er 
The bell rings out for school again. 


Thankfulness 


My God, I thank Thee, who has made 
The earth so bright, 

So full of splendor and of joy, 
Beauty and light; 

So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and right. 


I thank Thee, too, that thou hast made 
Joy to abound, 
So many gentle thoughts and deeds 
Circling us round, 
That in the darkest spot of earth 
Some love is found! 
- Adelaide A. Procter 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

Is the One Supreme Authority: It is the 

standard of the Federal and State Courts. 

The standard of the Government Printing 


Office. The standard of nearly all the 
schoolbooks. IJndorsed by State School Su- 
perintendents. Universally recommended 


by Statesmen, College Presidents, Educa- 
tors, and Authors. Adhered to as stand- 
ard by over ninety-nine per cent of the 
newspapers. 1// States (thirty in number) 
that take official action regarding the 
adoption of dictionaries recognize the 
Merriam series as authoritative. 


TEACHERS —GET BIG PAY— 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 

All teachers both men and women should 
try the Government examinations soon 
to be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from six 
hundred to fifteen hundred dollars; have 
short hours and annual vacations and 
are life positions. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. L 239, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable, 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 





THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 





of the International Harvester Company of 
New Jersey, Chicago, Illinois, loan charts, 
slides, and reels for express charges and sends 
out literature to teachers. Organize a club 
of rural or town schools to use charts and 
slides in teaching agriculture, domestic science 
and sanitation. Write to-day. 


HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 


Run-down, Weak and Nervous — 
Made Strong by Vinol 


For the benefit of school girls who over- 
work and get into highly nervous, weak 
and run-down condition, we publish this 
letter from Dorris Coplier, of Fort Worth, 
Tex. — “I go to the high school and take 
music lessons, and became run-down, 
weak and very nervous, so’ I could not do- 
anything. I would shake all over and 
could have screamed at times, and was 
really unfit to keep on with my studies. 
Mother purchased a bottle of Vinol for 
me and within a week I was better, and 


in two weeks I had gained five pounds 
and felt fine.” 
It is the curative strengthening ele- 


ments of the true cod liver extract, aided 
by the blood-making,revitalizing effect 
of peptonate of iron and beef peptone, 


contained in Vinol, which made it so 
successful in building up health and 
strength and overcoming the nervous 


condition of Miss Coplier. 

For sale at leading Drug Stores every- 
where. Trial sample sent free on request. 
Chester Kent & Co., Chemists, Boston, 
Mass. 


Illinois Training School For Nurses 


Founded 1880 


_ Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners. _ Offers a three year course of training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession. Practical ex- 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
duty experience provided in other institutions 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good health, of age (19-35), of good moral character, 
having had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equivalent. 

he school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 

cation to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


Pestaiozzi-Froebel Training Schoot 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 

Class Rooms overlook Lake Michigan. 20th Year 
Opens Sept. 19; Mid-Year Feb. Ist. Diploma Kinder- 
garten_and Primary Course, 2 years. Special PLAY- 
GROUND DEPT. University Lectures. Accredited. 
Write Registrar, Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work thoroughout the course. Minimum entrance re- 
quirements two years Migh School work. For informa- 
tion apply to MISS E. C, BURGESS, Supt., Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 


DRAWING—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 
Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
ve of this unusual offer 
return mail and our handsome 
illustrated Art Annual. 


| FINE ARTSINSTITUTE, Studio 716, Omaha, Neb. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, ¢s'*orve mates 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy- Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictio: Holders. 





























Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., W IN, PA. 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epttor, Primary EpucaTiIon, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The September Plan 


Are you planning for an active school this year? Have 
you arranged your program so that work and play, mental 
and muscular exercises dovetail in every period? Are you 
going to teach hygiene, not through precepts and talk, but 
by means of stories, plays, model dolls and personal ex- 
ample? Are you going to teach reading through stories 
and dramatizations? Are you going to see that the chil- 
dren learn as many poems as possible suitable to their 
age? Are you going to teach numbers through the model 
store? Are you going to illustrate every lesson with scis- 
sors cuttings and posters? Are you going to have the 
children learn at least one folk dance every month even if— 
especially if — you are situated in the country? Are you 
going to teach your children the folk songs that every race 
once sang so spontaneously or go on using the foolish tunes 
that arouse no desire on the part of any one to sing? If you 
are going to do any or all of these things you will find some- 
thing to help and guide you in this issue of PRimARY Epuca- 
TION. 

There are some special features, also, of which we wish 
to speak. One is the monthly language lesson based on 
one of the Greek nature myths. It contains suggestions 
for teaching the myth that may be easily adapted to any 
of the first four grades, questions for reproduction, a little 
play based on the story, a reading lesson in large type that 
may be mounted on a chart or cut up for paragraphs, and 
a charming full page poster by Miss Weston with directions 
for coloring. The poster and story mounted together 
would make an excellent September reading chart and 
would adorn any school-room. 

The lessons on poems for little children which begin in 
September also merit particular attention. Miss Wray has 
described her very successful methods of interesting little 
children and securing expressive reading without self- 
consciousness. Some of the verses used are those required 
in all primary schools and some are original, but all have 
literary quality and are worth teaching. 

Most teachers now realize the value of scissors cutting 
in teaching skill of finger and making the literature les- 
sons more vivid. Not so many know what a help it may 
be in arithmetic, music, grammar and, in fact, almost 
every other subject. In a series of lessons beginning in 
this issue Miss Dixon will point out some of the less obvious 
uses of this kind of handwork. 

Let us also call your attention to the work of the Santa 
Ana Mothers’ Club described on page 414. The president 
of the club says that the results of the campaign for better 
raanners are already apparent in the everyday bearing 
of the boys and girls. The set of rules issued by the club 
may be obtained from Mrs. Strang, in the form of a small 
pamphlet, for five cents each or for three cents each if 
ordered in lots of twenty-five. 

At the moment everybody is intensely interested in 
Russia even to the extent of trying to learn the very diffi- 
cult language. While, of course, we are all familiar 
with modern Russian music and are even discovering in this 
country their beautiful liturgical music, Russian folk song 
is not familiar to us like French or German. The difficulty 


of translation, the difference in psychology may always 
keep them from becoming familiar possessions, but much 
of this music possesses an unique and haunting beauty, 
and teachers should know it to more extent. Adequate 
translation is difficult and in any case the words often 
sound strange to our ears, but they are extremely interest 
ing from many points of view and will repay the effort we 
have made to present them. While the schools are mak- 
ing, many of them, conscientious attempts to cultivate musi- 
cal taste by performing good music for the benefit of the 
children, a vital and universal need for good music will 
never exist in a people that are mere passive listeners to 
concerts given by virtuosi. A boy’s muscles are not 
trained by watching a professional baseball match, and 
his musical faculty will not be truly aroused unless he has 
some sense of participation in the music, some joy in sing- 
ing or playing himself. The result of this attitude toward 
art is so apparent to-day that a duty rests on teachers to 
counteract it in the next generation, if possible. 

In later months, we hope to present some Russian folk 
tales not hitherto published in this country. One of them, 
suitable for very little children, will be found in the October 
issue. 





A Daily Pageant 


All over the world — and all under it, too, when their 
time comes — the children are trooping to school. The 
great globe swings round out of the dark into the sun; there 
is always morning somewhere; and forever in this shifting 
region of the morning-light the good Altegans see the little 
ones afoot — shining companies and groups, couples and 
bright solitary figures; for they all seem to have a soft 
heavenly light upon them. He sees them in country lanes 
and rustic villages; on lonely mosslands, where narrow 
brown foot tracks thread the expanse of green waste, and 
occasionally a hawk hovers overhead, or a mountain-ash 
hangs its scarlet berries above the huge fallen stones set 
up by the Druids in the days of old; he sees them on the 
hillsides [“‘trails of little feet darkening the grass” he ob 
serves], in the woods, on the stepping-stones that cross the 
brook in the glen, along the sea cliffs and on the wet ribbed 
sands; he sees them in the crowded streets of smoky cities, 
in’ small rocky islands, in places far inland where the se 
is known only as a strange tradition. The morning-side 
of the planet is alive with them; one hears pattering foot- 
steps everywhere. And as the vast continents sweep 

“eastering out of the high shadow which reaches beyond 
the moon . . . and as new nations, with their cities 
and villages, their fields, woods, mountains and seashores, 
rise up to the morning-side, lo! fresh troops and still fresh 
troops, and yet again fresh troops of ‘these small school 
going people of the dawn,’ each smallest lad as he crosse 
the home-threshold that morning is a Columbus steering 
a new world, to a Golden Indies that truly lies — at last— 
beyond the sunset. He is a little Ulysses outward bound 
on a long voyage, where-through help him, thou deat 
Heaven, past the Calypso Isles and Harpy- -shores lest he 
perish miserably.” — Sel. 
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‘* Play Ball!’’ 


If you've made a bad beginning, 
If the batsmen all go wrong, 
If the other team is winning 
That’s the time to play up strong! 


You know you made a fumble? 
Well, keep your head, and wait! 
Just watch the ball; don’t grumble! 
You have it! Send it straight! 


Don’t fuss about the scoring, 
Don’t weaken at the din; 

Let others do the roaring; 
You play the game to win! 


And when life’s conflicts meet you — 
' They come to one and all — 
Don’t let your fears defeat you; — 
Keep steady, and ‘play ball!” 
-In St. Nicholas 


* 


Worry 
They are peering in the windows, 
They are climbing up the wall, 
The things that we are dreading, 
Buc which never come at all. 


They play upon our heartstrings 
With a sad and warnéng note; 

They beckon with long fingers 
From their hiding-place remote. 


They disturb our peaceful moments; 
They intrude upon our joy; 

They choose the queerest pretexts 
To approach us, and annoy. 


They stand beside our guest-chairs, 
Uninvited, at the feast; 

They creep into our pleasures 
Just when we expect them least. 


Very ghostlike in their actions, 
Drawing nearer, they appall, 

Those things which we are dreading, 
But which never come at all. 


So, like ghosts they should be treated, 
Laughed at, banished, put to rout, 
As the filmy clouds above us 
Vanish when the sun comes out. 


A Child Cry 


Iam a child —oh, do not tie me up 
To school, and desks, and books mis- 
understood, 
When I am yearning to run out a-field, 
To search the quiet of the dim, sweet 
wood. 


And — oh — sweet Mother — do not set 
me sums, 
And those stiff, staring copies of some 
word, 
Let me count meadows full of clover 
blooms, ; 
And learn the sweet, free singing of a 
bird. 


For I have found a Teacher to my mind, 
She whispers sweet instruction when at 
rest 
I stretch brown arms — bare feet in cool, 
deep grass 
That feels the heart throb ’neath her 
great warm breast. 


Then when the trees, the flowers, the sky, 
the birds, 
Have taught their true, strong lessons, 
_ ll come in 
With eager, hungry questioning, and say, 
“The books — sweet Mother — quick, 
I must begin!” 
— Nella M. Breckenridge, in The American 
Mavazine 





TEACHERS—This Beautiful Flag FREE 


Only Thirty For Your School 
Buttons 






American Patriotism should be instilled in the minds 
of every schoo] boy and girl. Old Glory should grace the 
walls of every schoolroom. Have you done your full duty 
to America’s potential good citizens by placing this beau- 
tiful emblem of American liberty in your schoolroom? 


You have the choice of two flags — a heavy 
silk flag 32 x 48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff 
with gilded spear head; or a big 5x 8 feet standard U. S. 
flag made of finest bunting with the 48 stars sewed on 
both sides, guaranteed not tofade. These flags re- 
tail everywhere at $4 and $5 respectively. 


Here is Our Successful Plan 


We will send you 30 Emblematic Flag Buttons which 
your pupils will enjoy wearing. , The children gladly sell 
them for 10c each. Send us the proceeds specifying 

which flag you want —the silk or the large bunting flag; 

Talk this over with your pupils. Start it will be sent immediately, prepaid. Teachers all over 
the school year right by interesting them immedi- the country have taken advantage of our offer and 
ately. An Old Glory class helps to instill a endorse our plan. You are not out one penny and the 
patriotic spirit and an honor of the glorious flag— children are always delighted to dispose of the buttons 


it makes better boys and girls. or have them for their own. 
THE JEFFERIS Co. 
601-5 S. Meridian Street - - . Anderson, Indiana 























ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY 
NAPOLEON'S name fills more pages in the word’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 
The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of 
his downfall. Mighty armies are once again marching over the same battlefields where Napoleon fought a 
hundred years ago. All the causes of this mighty struggle may be learned from the pages of history. The 
one complete, accurate, authoritative and reliable history, containing the rise and fall of every empire, king- 
dom, principality and power, is the world famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History {i World 


Dr. Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. Other men have 
written histories of one nation or period: Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay of England, Guizot 
of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a history of the entire World from 
the earliest civilization down to the present. We offer the remaining sets of the last 
edition, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco, 


At a Great Sacrifice in Price 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment only in 
direct letters. A coupon for your convenience jis printed on the lower corner 
of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name and 
address plainly and mail now. Our plan of sale enables us to ship 
direct from factory to customer on approval and guarantee satis- 
faction. Weemploy no agents, nor do we sell through book 
stores, so there is no agents’ commission to pay. Mail the cou- 
pon now before you forget it. The sample pages are free. 


46 Page Booklet Free 


We will mail you 46 free sample pages without oblization 
on your part to buy. These will give you some 
idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully 
beautiful style in which the work is written. You 
can purchase this great work at the lowest 
price ever offered and pay for it in smah 
sums monthly if you prefer. 


Six Thousand 
Years of History 


Ridpath takes you back to 
the dawn of history long be- 
fore the Pyramids of Egypt 
were built; down through the 







































c 


romantic troubled times of Rshemeicl 
Chaldea’s grandeur and As- P ime, med 
syria’s magnificence; of H. E. Sever, 
Babylopia’s wealth and lux- Pres, 


ury; of Greek and Roman 
splendor; of Mohammedan 
culture and refinement; to the 
dawn of yesterday. Hecovers 
every race, every nation, every 
time, and holds you spell- sp cial offer to PRIMARY EDUGa- 
bound by his. wonderful — 

eloquence. Mail the coupon. | en. Name 
Western Newspaper Asso. 

Chicago 


140 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mail 46 free sample 
Pagrsef Ridpath’s History of 
the World, containing photogre- 
vu es ot Napoleon, Cwsar and 
other great characters in history, 
&nd write me full particulars of your 


Mail this coupon 
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The Work of One Mothers’ Club 
(Continued from page 415) 


holding it in the face and eyes of the table with 
the marks of the teeth in it. Break off a 
piece at a time, butter it, and place it in the 
mouth with finger and thumb. 

11 Never help yourself to butter or any 
other food with your own knife or fork. 

12 Do not mess your food on your plate, 
and eat what is given you without adverse 
comment. . 

13 Salt should be left on the side 
plate, never on the table-cloth. 

14. Do not pic k your teeth at the table; i 
it is impossible to avoid it, do so behind your 
napkin. 

15 Do not sit too near the table, for the 
natural result of that is the inability to use 

1e’s knife and fork without inconveniencing 
ones neighbors; the elbows are to be held 
well in and close to one’s side, which cannot 
be done if the chair is too near the board. 

MEALS 
free from 


of the 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN ALI 

The room must be in order, clean, 
dust and well aired. 

Che tablecloth and napkins should be spot- 
less. In the average family they cannot be 
changed every day, but one can learn to use a 
napkin with care, fold it neatly when the meal 
is ever. Spots on the cloth will come with 
the best of care in serving, but they may be 
removed without much trouble. Slip a plate 
under the cloth while still on the table and 
rub the spot with clear water, then rub with a 
dry cloth. 

Dishes and all table appointments should be 
free from any suspicion as to their cleanliness. 
In setting the table lay the plate right side up 
at each place. Knives at the right with the 
sharp edge toward the plate, forks at left with 
tines turned up. Spoon at the right, and 
glasses at end of knives. If bread and butter 
plates are used, place at end of forks on left. 

Offer a dish at the left, held low, that one 
may easily help themselves. 








In order todo your work properly it is absolutely necessary 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Plates containing individual portions should 
be placed from the right. 

Always removea finished coursefrom theright. 

Always see that your guest is well supplied 
with bread, butter and water. 

[The crumb brush is not used until the 
preparation for bringing in the dessert. 


HOW GIRLS AND BOYS SHOULD 
WHEN GOING SHOPPING 

1 Upon entering a store it is best to pro- 
ceed quietly to the department where the 
purchase is to be made and wait patiently 
for a salesman to wait upon you. In all good 
stores there is a salesman ready and willing 
to“serve promptly and courteously even if the 
customer is a child. 

2 Try to have your mind made up as to 
what you wish to buy and state your wants ex- 
plicitly. Select the items you want, pay for 
them and depart as quietly as you came. 

3 Don’t loiter or wander about the store 
either on the way in or out, or talk boisterously, 
for it disturbs the other customers and annoys 
the store people. 
~ 4 Some boys and girls act in the 
as though they thought they had a special 
right to talk and laugh as loudly as possible. 
There is no place where you should be more 
yn your best behavior than in a store, for your 
character is judged by your actions in such 
places more than in most other places. It is 
the opinion people form of our actions in public 
that denotes our character. 

5 It is a common practice for boys and 
girls to use the public telephones in the stores. 
Ihese phones are for the use of the public, 
but you should remember that there are others 
who may be waiting to use the phone, and 
make your conversation no longer than neces- 
sary. Do not go into stores to telephone to 
boys and girls except on matters of business. 
Telephone flirtations between boys and girls 
are vicious and an abomination. 

6 In some stores there are clerks that even 
do not act like ladies and gentlemen. When- 
ever you find it necessary to visit stores where 
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stores 
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such clerks are employed, you should be e& 
pecially careful to conduct yourself as a lady oy 
gentleman, and allow no advances or liberties 
to be taken with you by ill-behaved clerks 

7 Soda water and ice cream are special 
delights of boys and girls. Whenever you 
visit a soda fountain, you should use the same 
good manners you are taught to use in the 
home and school. Eat your ice cream oy 
drink your favorite soda in a graceful and nice 
way, never lolling about on the stools or chairs 
When finished, arise and depart in a quiet way, 


8 When you visit a store do not t pick and 





handle the goods that are on display unless jt 
be the article you came to buy. Even they 
do not handle the goods unnecessarily, for jt 

may be you will not buy and the artic J must 
be left in a saleable condition. some boys and 


girls will pick up and handle nearly everything 
they see, necessitating the complete rearrange. 


ment of the items by the store peopk 


COURTESY TO THE SICK AND 

True courtesy is thoughtfulness 

To be thoughtful to the sick. 

Anticipate needs and comforts 

Be as quiet as possible. 

Be cheerful; avoid telling anything that wil 
annoy or alarm. 

Tell or read cheerful stories. 

Be neat and orderly 

When possible, brighten the room with flow. 
ers, or perhaps pi tures 

Littlesurprises help to while away lonely hours, 

Re spect old age; years of expt rience de 
mand respect. 

Speak cordially and respectfully. 

Boys should raise the hat to both men and 
women. 
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KIPLING’S FAMOUS POEM “IF” 
If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt 

you, 


(Continued on next page) 


YOU NEED THESE BOOKS— 





that you have all of the following articles. No teacher's desk 

is properly equipped without them— 

Chicago Pencil Sharpener—N ickel Trimmings. Twin milling cutters. 
An excellent sharpener. Price, $1.00. Postage prepaid. 

No. F-112—High Grade Pencils—Fragrant cedar wood. Hexagon 
shape, yellow finish, high polish. Superior quality of graphite. Gilt 
tip and red rubber eraser. Price per dozen $0.33. Per gross $3.40. 
Postage extra. 

No. 78—Korka Penholder—Cone shape, cork tip, tapered cedar 
-- — finely polished. Per dozen $0.40. Per gross $4.20. Postage 


No.1 r-45— Faicon Style Stee! Pens—The most popular pen we make. 
Per gross $0.30 ‘ostage extra. Six other styles. 
75—Pencil and Ink Rubber Eraser—Beveled at each end. Very 
. Each $0.04. Per dozen $0.40. Postage extra. 
No. 180—-Two-in-One Double ink Stand—for red and black inks. 
Very attractive. Each 9. -s Per dozen $4.75. Postage extra. 
No. 922—Veribest School Scissors—5*-in. cast steel|—Full nickel 
plated sharp points. Per ‘ae $1.00. Postage extra. 
No. 1128--Steel Bookhoiders—Holds row of books in upright posi- 
tion on desk or shelf. Durably finished in black japan. Price 
each $0.10. Per dozen $0.90. Postage extra. 


Send for Complete Catalogue of School 
uipment No, 21 


Blackboards, bookcases, desks, chairs, tables, clocks, crayons, 
charts, globes, ink, maps, paper, pencils, pens and bells. 


Mailed Without Charge—Dept. 5 





The Cut Out Book. Ruth O. Dyer. 111 pages. Paper, 50 cents 
Mother Goose Silhouettes, rm for borders, book covers, calen- 
dars, etc. The best book of silhouettes for cutting and pasting 
that you have ever seen. 

Primary Pian Books. Marian M. George. Plans, outlines and 
material for your daily, weekly and monthy work in every subject 
10 numbers, one for each school month. Each, (128 pages), 2 
cents. Complete set of ten $2.25, postpaid. The a diat 
Plan Books. Similar to the primary set. Prices the sam 

How To Teach Primary Arithmetic. L. Seeley, Pi. D. ilustrs ated 
os pages. Fee , 2 eents. So clear that any teacher can teach 
the subje 

The Circus a Talis. Laura R. Smith. Illustrated, 128 pages, 

Cloth, 35 cents. A supplementary reader for third and fourth 
pa 2s. Th2 latest of the famous Bunny Books. 

Suggestions for Seat Work, Marian M. George. 62 pages. Paper, 
15 cents. 300 excellent detailed plans for keeping heads and hands 
at profitable wor 

Outlines in U. S. History—S. Laura Ensign. 102 pages, Pap« 
25cents. The most complete and most widely used book of its kind 

Games, Seat Work and Sense Training Exercises—M. Aceia 
Holton, . 124 pages. Cloth, 40 cents, 45 schoolroom games, 71 
devices for seat work, £2 sense ae exercises, and 90 memory 
gems, An exceptionally ; good boo! 


Send for The -senae Catalogue 


Supplementary readers, professional books, 
ments, seat work, kindergarter. and industrial 


Mailed Without Charge—Dept. 15 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


| “THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 


~y 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 





-, 





But make allowance for their doubting too; 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 
Or, being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too 
wise 


If you can dream — and not make dreams 
your master; 
If you can think 
: your aim, 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the same, 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve 
"spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, 
broken, 
And stoop and build em up with worn-out 
tools; 


and not make thoughts 


If you can make a heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 
If yoy can force your heart and nerve and 

sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: “ Hold 
on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 
Or walk with Kings — nor lose the common 
touch; 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
If all men count with you, but none too 
much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minutes 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run — 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And — which is more — you'll be a Man, 
my Son! 
Manners are not idle, but the fruit of loyal 
nature and noble mind. — Tennyson 
“Tf manners are superficial, so are the dew- 
drops which give such a depth to the morning 
lows.” F 
“Manners are the happy way of doing 
things.” 
“The power of manners is incessant — an 
element as unconcealable as fire No 
man can resist their influence.’ 


Give a boy address and accomplishments 


and you give him the mastery of palaces and 
fortunes wherever he goes. — Emerson 
“Tt is this sweet surface politeness, costing 


s0 little, counting for so much, which smoothes 
the roughness out of life.”’ 


“To listen when we are bored, to talk when 
Wwe are listless, to stand when we are tired 
these things and many like them brace 

the sinews of our souls.” 


Breeding is a birthright, born, it would 
sem, of generosity of heart and a scorn of 
ignoble things. — Agnes Repplier 


How sweet and gracious, even in common 


speech, 
Is that fine thing which men call Courtesy. 
— James T. Fields 
“Politeness is simply a fine regard and 


tespect for the rights, feelings and property 
of others,” 


“Manners are not like clothes — something 
to be put off and on — one set for home and 
work and another set for company. Our 
manners should be like the skin of our bodies 
~ something always with us —a part of us, 

same for all occasions and always to be 
kept clean and healthy.” 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Street, 


Telephone Connection 


GS Beacon Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Boston, 


- TEACHER'S EXCHANGE “ 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. MARION, IND 


Free Literature. Address 





REGISTER NOW. 























The Schermerhorn Teachers’ 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 


A feonc 
Services free to school officials. 


353 Fifth Ave.» New York, N.Y. 





36th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally, 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
teenth Year Book. F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr. 


0 535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 
70 Fifth Aven™e 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency iV": 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 








the PACIFIC TEACHER’S ACENCY 
has been building up its business in the Northwest 
until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 
educators in its field. Write Nts for our Seven- 





Advises parents about schools. 








“A GEM, THE BEST I HAVE SEEN,” wrote a Massachusetts city superinten- 
dent: “YOUR MANUAL’S ADVICE TO TEACHERS IS THE BEST I HAVE 
EVER SEEN,” said the manager of one of the largest educational papers. Send 
stamp for our new, enlarged, and more helpful manual. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 


101i Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 












YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


2A Park Street, Boston, Ma-s. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





ACENCIES 


317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Co /. 
; 514 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
809 Title Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
28 E. Jackson Blod., Chicago, Ill. 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. ,Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 


TEACHER! 
THE WEST NEEDS YOU 








Splendid opportunities! We are right on the 


r round and in closest touch with vacancies. Write at once for 
information. Dept.2, NORTHWESTERN 


EACHERS AGENCY and SUPPLY CO., Great Falls, Montana 
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That to do the best school work pupils need 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


| DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster. When questions 


} arise in the history recitation, in language work, spelling, or about noted 
| people, places, foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 
ij seals, etc., do you suggest that the New International is a universal question 
answerer and contains just the information desired ? 
Dr. Suzzalo says: “Training children to a competent and ready use of the 
dictionary and fixing the habit of consulting it is one of the main duties 
that the school can perform for a student.” 
Your pupils should have every opportunity to 
win. Why not requisition your school officials 
| for the New International, the One Supreme 
Hy Authority? 
| 400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 
| 6000 IMustrations. 12 one yy rng 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
Thousands of Other References, 


GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) Panama- 


| Pacific Exposition. 
| REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages and FREE Pocket Maps. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





On front page is a neat design with spaces for name of Scholar, Grade, 

e or ar S Term and Teacher. Second and third pages contain blanks for nine 
—— term and space for three examination grades with reading, 

spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, language. histor), 

physiology, algebra, civil government, deportment, days present, days absent, times tardy, monthly average, also 
six blank spaces for extra branches. The last page contains notice to parents and space for signature and a pro- 
motion blank. We sell many of these and they give entire satisfaction. One ofour patrons, Miss Cora MacKey, 
Longview, Texas, says: “I have used your report cards for the past four years and like them better than any 
others.” Price, postpaid, 15c per dozen, including good substantial envelopes to match. We have an especially fine 


souvenir for close of school for 1917. Send a 2-cent stamp for sample. 
SEIBERT PRINTING CO. Box 1611, Canal Dover, Ohio 





Is there to be an institute or teacher’s 
meeting in your county this fall? 


Write us for the agency for Primary 
Education and Popular Educator. 


E. S. Smith, 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


By ALICE E. ALLEN 


Price, each, 20 cents. By mail, postpaid, the 7 for $1.25 


Plays and Exercises for January, February, April, 
June, November and December. 


May, 
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Can’t 


How history repeats itself, 
You'll say when you remember G 
Who, in his boyhood d_ ys, once sought 
Throughout the lexicon for “can’t,” 


He could not find the word that day, 
The earnest boy whose name was Grant; 

He never found it through long years, 
With all their power to disenchant, 


No hostile host could give him pause; 
Rivers and mountains could not daunt; 
He never found that hindering word — 
The steadfast man whose n me wags 
Grant. 
— Harriet Prescott Spofford 


THE STORY METHOD OF TEACH. 
ING READING, BY G. W. LEWIS 


The Story Method of Teaching Read. 
ing is presented by Mr. Lewis in a 
decidedly logic al, clear and convincing 
manner. It is not a made-to-order sys- 
tem in which the author attempts to mold 
the child mind to fit an arbitrary arrange 
ment of principles and devices, but is the 
result of careful adaptation of method 
and device to the needs and capacity of 
the chi'd mind. 

This Story Method, which had its origin 
in plays invented to teach a litte fellow 
not able to go to school, has been carefully 
developed and organized by using it with 
thousands of school children of all classes, 
bright, mediocre and dull, and is to-day 
being used by an increasingly large num- 
ber of teachers with a surprising degree of 
satisfaction. 

The characters in the “Story” are the 
five Fairies (vowels) and the obliging 
Dwarfs (consonants). These are pre 
sented gradually and each is mastered 
before another is attempted. The presen- 
tation is unique and has the commend- 
able feature of pleasing the children, 
Every child’s tendency is .to express 
thought in action and in doing what the 
Fairies and Dwarfs did he masters the 
sound represented by the vowels and con 
sonants and learns at the same time the 
arbitrary signs which stand for those 
sounds. 

One point may well be brought out here, 
Mr. Lewis’ plan does away entirely with 
the wholly disagreeable and wholly harm 
ful practice of introducing a neutral sound, 
between a consonant and the immediately 
following vowel. His plan is to have the 
consonant break on the vowel and the 
“Story” makes it impossible to do other 
wise. This will be heartily appreciated 
by thinking teachers who have met this 
difficulty in practically every other sys 
tem of phonics —for it is usually to be 
found there. r 

Investigate this system if only for this 
point. It will pay you. But there ae 
many, many admirable things Mr. Lewis 
will tell you which cannot even be mei 
tioned in this brief sketch. 

“Just as the empty tracks made im the 
snow indicate tu the hunter that a rabbit # 
other animal which he associates with 
tracks has passed over the snow, even 0 
characters on the printed page are 
the tracks left by some one’s ideas, 
and feelings.” 

Write Mr. Lewis for his Story Method 
of teaching children to interpret the t 





See his advertisement on page 
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Unconscious but Expressive Reading 


by little Children 
is quickly obtainable by Using 


THE PLAY METHOD 


Little Plays for Little Players 
For First or Second Years 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHaApwIck. 


The dramatic form of Childhood reading, 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author than Mrs. Pratt- 
Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of 
teachers for a score or more years. 

The pages are simple and the printing large. 


Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


The Land of Make-Believe 
For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER. 


This is assuredly “A World for Little Ac- 
tors,” who. both in reading and acting, im- 
personate the characters of the story and the 
play, and thus readily cure so many of the 
worst ills to which the reading class is heir. 

There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Birds 
of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
Bishop Hatto, and other Make-Believe pieces, 
each treated first as a story and then asa play. 


Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 














Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
Wonderful Cats 


A Dialogue Primer 


Fdited, 


First Year 


with additions, by Jonn RuskIn. 


Abounding life in the pictures quite as 
pleasing in their way as the rhythmic cadence 
of the verses, tripped off so gaily by the Dame, 
the cats and the mice. 

Fully illustrated. 


90° pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 





Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 
By Etta M. Powers. 

It is well to recognize the child’s liking for 
impersonation. These little dialogues answer 
admirably this demand of childhood. Ther 
are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give vé 
to this craving and may be successfully used 
for training in natural and appreciative read- 
ing and speaking, as the dialogues may be used 
as plays or reading lessons. 

Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 


40 cents. 


Dialogue Reader — Playing School 
For Second or Third Years 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHApWICcK 

This is a book for Youngest Readers 
quite as pleasing and instructive for both 
and young. 

These eighteen Dialogue Stories are full of 
the charm of Mara L. Pratt’s facile pen 
which interests all readers equally in narzative, 
description and dramatization. 

They are all brimming over with helpful 
suggestions for social betterment among the 
little folks, and really constitute an excellent 
series of moral lessons, and yet affording an 
unusually fine drill in oral expression. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


but 


old 


If Teaching Reading in FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Also Request the Superintendent to Procure for you the 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 


SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 








Il. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a /olk-lore 
dassic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 


Three vols. Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 


I. The Three Kittens 
Chicken Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


II. Red Riding Hood 
The Seven Kids 

The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. 


The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 


Cloth. 


Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


Three vols. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 


I. Puss-in-Boots 
Reynard the Fox 


The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 


fulness of Puss fire the mind, as scene suc- 
ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads 
Sleeping Beauty 

Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop o’ My Thumb 


Tom Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 
Cloth. 


Four vols. Each, 30 cents. 
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BOOKS INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY PRIMARY TEACHER 
Determine to Get at Least One of the New Modern Methods 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 





DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 
By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


Cloth. 224 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by months — from 
September to June — for the first four years of school. They assemble an 
unusual number of appropriate verses and little stories, all chosen with reference 
to their literary merit as well as to their genuine interest for children 

The teacher who follows these lessons closely, week by week, will find not 
only her English lessons arranged for her, but also plans for dramatizing the 
material used 

Correlated with the English lessons are 
Games 

The book is especially adapted to the use of rural teachers, but no progressive 
teacher of first to fourth year children should be without a copy. 


Reading, Writing, Nature Study and 


LESSON PLANS IN ARITHMETIC 


By Kate K. O’Nemt and Ancre B. WaitrinctTon 


256 pages. Price, 50 cents 

A new 1916 book. It is a guide in number work and arithmetic, 
much drill on the tables 
efficient in arithmetic 
notice. This 


inspiration 


and supplies 
the lack of which leaves children inaccurate and in 
Teachers wish for new ideas, new devices on short 
book on your desk will be a constant source of recreation and 


DAILY OPENING EXERCISES 


By SAMUEL CLABORN ParisH 


128 pages. Price, 50 cents 

These Exercises are arranged by months, and consist of selected memory 
gems, mottoes, poems, songs, stories and anecdotes for every school day in the 
year. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct 
Habits of Speech in Primary Grades 


By Myra Kino. 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems to me to be an admir- 
able means to the end of forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game 
which one has played repeatedly in his youth are not apt to slip away from him. 
Just so the habitual mistakes are by means of these games repeated and repeated 
in correct form so successfully in the heat and enthusiasm of the game that the 
correct form will keep coming up as long as one lives. I know of no better way 
to impress these necessary lessons than this. 

E. C. Moore, 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL 


By Myra Kine. 
Author of Language Games, etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 12S pages. Price, 40 cents. 


It should be the work of both the school and the home to encourage and pro- 
tect the child’s natural hopefulness, fearlessness and trustfulness in every possible 
way 

One of the strongest aids in accomplishing this purpose is a generous use of 
carefully selected stories which, while of absorbing interest to the child, shall 
present to his eager, receptive and easily-molded thought, ethical lessons of 
lasting benefit 

It is with the hope that they will prove helpful to children and to those en- 
trusted with their education and progress that these stories are published. 


SEAT WORK AND SENSE TRAINING 


By CHRISTIANA Mount. 
Cloth. 


The problems of the teachers of ungraded schools are many, but the most diffi- 
cult is to devise profitable and suitable employment for the pupils during their 
leisure hours 

In ‘Seat Work and Sense Training,”’ the author has given to teachers material 
for one hundred days, including games, paper cutting and folding, drawing, and 
modeling. Many of the suggestive lessons are illustrated 


Price, 50 cents. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 
A Hand Book for Teachers 


By Emma M. Macurre, B. Ped. 


Fully illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 cents 


These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written in their dramatic fo 
help the teacher in her choice of stories and to furnish the story chosen all r 
for action. The plays in this little book furnish right action for the imagir 
by allowing the child to impersonate characters in the fables and fairy ta 





A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION WORK 


First Term Second Term Third Term 


By Etta MERRICK 
Joint Author of “A Year Bi 


GRAVES 

ok for Primary Grade 
Three Volumes. Price, 50 cents each 

Vol. I— First Term — For September, October, November and December 
Vol. II — Second Term — For January, February and March 

Vol. III — Third Term — For April, May and Jun¢ 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the kindergarten into the daily pro 
gram, bringing primary teacher and kindergarten into intelligent co-operat 

Of utmost importance is the systematic use of ‘“gifts”’ materials in the primary 
and the sequences must be carefully worked out to develop number, form, rhyt 
balance, color harmonies, and illustrative work 


BLACKBOARD READING 


By Maup Moorr 


Superintendent of Primary Instruction, Canton, Ohio 
160 pages. Cloth. Price, 50 cents 
Every first grade teacher will find it of invaluable help in those frying First 
Weeks when new beginners gather utterly self-helpless about your feet ar re 


there to learn to read 

Get Blackboard Reading and find all the material for daily dri Find the best 
method of making an effective display of this material on the board and of 
the pupils. Learning to read is thus made a matter of pride and enjoyment to 
teacher and pupils 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
BENNETTS 


Alice E 


LITTLE 


By Dorotuy Hower Allen 


Cloth. Price, 40 cents. Working and illustrative cuts 127 py 
September: Seed finds and studies; envelope and box-making for storage 
October: Tracing, coloring, and cutting out leaves and acorns. November: Play 
work with scissors and paper. Mayflower memories and Pilgrim life sug¢ or 
And so on for each month to June there is abundant play work with 1 
drawing, cutting, and shaping, and with appropriate activities in speec ong 


and motions 


FIVE LITTLE FOXES AND OTHER FOLKS 
With Drawings for the Blackboard 


By Neti Latnrop HEL. 


Cloth. Price, 40 cents 
Charming animal stories that will delight and instruct the childrer Illus- 
trated with unique blackboard sketches that any teacher can place on the urd. 


DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 
By Pror. D. R. AuGsspurG 


75 illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 40 cents 
The illustrations are especially designed as examples for first efforts in crayon 
drawing, and can be used in the first, second and third grades of public schools 
There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, landscapes, gra 
weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, animals, sunbon: 


sunlight, moonlight and shade effects 
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